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“THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR” 


READY MAY st #* # The most successful 
serial story ever printed in THE CENTURY 


“THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE” 


By Bertha Runkle 


is the story which has been appearing 
serially in The Century Magazine and has 
attracted wider attention and been more 
highly praised than any of its predecessors. 
As the first book of a young writer, it is 
certainly remarkable. The Critic calls it “a 
remarkable performance, not only for a young 
writer, but for a writer of any age.” It is 
a narrative of intense and sustained interest. 
The scene is laid in Paris during the invest- 
ment of the city by Henry of Navarre, and the 
story occupies but four days of the week pre- 
ceding Henry’s entry to give his formal adher- 
ence to the Catholic Church. The author’s 
remarkable fertility of invention crowds the 
story full of plot and subplot natural to the 
violent times, to the clash of faiths, and to the 
rivalry for the hand of a court beauty known 
as the “Rose of Lorraine.” It is a fresh, en- 
gaging and well-sustained addition to romantic 
fiction. 


“By all odds the best piece of historical fiction 
ever produced by an American.” 


—The Club Woman. 


‘The author’s fame is apparently es- 
tablished with this, her maiden effort.”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


palpitates with life in every page.” 


— Waterbury American. 


‘‘The writer handles her characters 
and intricacies of plot in a manner that 
approaches rivalry with the author of 


‘ Waverley ’ and ‘ The Talisman.’ ” 
—Church News. 


“A romantic story of the first rank.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle, 


‘«The author seems to have made but 
one reach for literary celebrity and to 
have grasped it firmly the first time.” 

—/ndianapolis News. 


“ The best story of the year.” 


Commercial News, Bangor, Me. 


With Twelve Illustrations by Castaigne 
Rich cover design by Alfred Brennan 


500 pages, $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO., N. Y. 
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EBEN 


By 


IrvING BACHELLER 


250 Thousand 


HE most popu- 

lar American 
novel. William Dean 
Howells says: ‘‘A kind 
of life not in literature 
before. It is ‘as pure 
as water and as good 
as bread.’”” 


12mo, gold design on red cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25 


By GEORGE 
Cary EGGLESTON 


ILLUsTRATED BY 
c D WILLIAMS 


Romance of the 
I coctees in the 
stormy days of the 
British invasion of 
1780. Tories and pa- 
triots, war and advent- 
ure, love and_ valor 
crowd its pages, and 
hold the reader’s atten- 
tion from first to last. 


1z2mo, gold decorations on 
brown cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


HOLDEN 


Irving Bacheller 


George Cary Eggleston 


By 


IrvinG BACHELLER 


25O Thousand 


ARGARET 
M E. Sangster 
says: ‘*¢ Whenever one 
finds a real book, he 
owes it to the rest 
to tell them about it, 
that they may read and 
enjoy it, too, So / pass 
the word along: * Read 
Eben Holden.’ = 


12mo, gold design on red cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25 


By GEORGE 
Cary EGGLESTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
Cc. D WILLIAMS 


OGER ALTON, 
the gallant son of 
a prominent South 


Carolina family, comes 
home to his native land to 
fight for independence. His 
adventures are many; his 
courage is dauntless; his 
feats as leader and partisan 
are absorbing; while the 
double romance that runs 
through the story is as de- 
lightful as it is,at times, puz- 
zling. 


12mo, gold decorations on 
brown cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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College men know and the Mew Haven Union says, apropos of 
term-end with its good-bys : ‘‘ The question of what zx the world Lo giv 
a friend at parting seems to have been solved by the publication of 


Songs of All the Colleges 


which is alike suitable for the collegian of the past, for the student of 
the present, and for the boy (07 gzr/) with hopes; also for the music. 
loving sister, and a fellow’s best girl.” 

** All the NEW songs, all the OLD songs, 


**and the songs popular at all the colleges ; 
*“a welcome gift in any home anywhere.” 


AT ALL BOOK’ STORES AND MUSIC DEALERS 


Postpaid, $1.50. cr sent on approval by the publishers, $1.50 Postpaid. 


HINDS & NOBLE, cocrer istics, NEW YORK CITY 


Cooper Institute, 
Dictionaries - Translations, Students’ Aids — Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


Popular Novels 


MILLY : At Love’s Extremes. A Tender Love 
Story. By MAURICE THOMPSON, author of 
“Alice of Old Vincennes.” Beautifully illus- 
trated, and dainty cover design. One of the 
most popular novels in the United States to- 
day. Cloth, §r.50. 


LINNET. A Romance of the Tyrol. Fifth Edi- 
tion. By GRANT ALLEN. With photogravure 
portrait of the author. Cloth, red and gold, 
$1.50. 

SAMUEL BOYD OF CATCHPOLE SQUARE. 
Anovel. By B. L. FARJEON. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL, By RIcH- 
ARD MARSH. A new edition of this well- 
known detective story. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 
50 cents, 


THE DORRINGTON DEED BOX. By ARTHUR 
MORRISON. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 
50 cents. 


Handy Books to Have 


HERE LIES: Being a Collection of Ancient and 
Modern, Humorous and Queer Inscriptions 
from Tombstones. Compiled and edited by 
W.H. Howe. Silk cloth, unique cover design. 
Frontispiece, 75 cents. 

FOUR HUNDRED LAUGHS; OR FUN WITH- 
OUT VULGARITY. Being a Book of Jests, 
Toasts, Eccentric Rhymes, Witty Sayings, etc. 
Compiled and Edited by JoHN R. KEMBLE. 
Bound in cloth, with frontispiece. 75 cents. 


A HAND-BOOK OF PROVERBS for Readers, 
Thinkers, Writers, and Speakers. Selected 
from the best sources and classified, including 
a list of authorities quoted. 75 cents. 

COMMON SENSE IN CHESS. By EMANUEL 
LASKER. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents ne/, 

DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS. By Sir EDwIN 
ARNOLD, author of “ The Light of Asia.’”’ A 
strong argument in favor of immortality, 
written with all the charm and imagery of this 
gifted author. With a superb photogravure 
frontispiece. Bound in white and gold. (Ina 
box.) 75 cents. 


The Truth About Prince Charlie. 
THE RISING OF ’45. Edited from Contemporary 
Writers, by C.S. TERRY, M.A. $1.25. 
The Golden Days of Scottish Literature 
and Art. 


IN THE DAYS OF JAMES IV. Edited from Con- 
temporary Writers. by G.G. SMITH. 75 cents. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


GUINGAMOR, 


Containing the Famous Casket Letters. 
Edited from Contem- 
porary Writers. by R.S. RAIT. $1.25. 

A Charming Book of Romance. 
LAUNPAL, TYOLET, and THE 
WERE WOLF: Four Lais rendered into English 
Prose from the French of Marie de France and 
others, by JESSIE L. WESTON, with designs and 
illustrations by Caroline Watts. 75 cents. se. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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f OVER 100.000 SOLD IN THREE MONTHS 
“THE BEST NEW ENGLAND STORY 
. UINCY-ADAMS ‘SAWYER: EVER WRITTEN” AND THE BOOK 
Ql 7 EVERYBODY IS TALKING ABOUT IS 
Mason’s Corner Folks. QUINCY 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ACCEPTED THIS NOVEL ON THE 


FIRST READING 


- « « « At all Booksellers... . 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of $1.50 


We have in preparation ‘“* BLENNERHASSETT,” 


by th thor, Charles Felton Pidgi 
“The Village Gossips wondered who he was, en Cre eee Ce ee ee ee 


what he was, what he came for, and how 
sane anniek wena” C. M. CLARK PUB. CO., BOSTON 


71 |LORDS, .. Edition. 


of the 

ites to- 

ravure 

| gold, 

UARE. 

dae 5 A. C. LAUT. Cloth, $1.50 

’ RICH- 

Po Marvelous Success For Sale Everywhere. 
/ says: “Lords of the North is a distinct 

pie AMELIA E. BARR mental gain. It has taken me into an 


hitherto unknown country. It is a fresh, pure, breezy book, full of incident, and incom- 
parably more deserving of a great circulation than some of the novels which have lately 


' achieved it.” 


oem “* Better than Alice of Old Vincennes.”’— Toronto Globe. 
‘* Better than Janice Meredith or Richard Carvel.’’—Christian Nation. 
‘* Better than Gilbert Parker or Ralph Connor,’’— Toronto Star. 


| THE 

Suglish ‘“Oh, the scent of the out-of-doors! The prairies, the buffalo hunting, the love-making be- 
— a neath forest trees, the limitless sweep and freedom of the tremendous, untamed Northwest! A 
oo veritable clascic.”"—N. Y. World. 

aes ‘‘Something doing in every chapter.’’—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


—$$—$— 


jJ. F. TAYLOR & COMPANY, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Successors of Mary the First 


By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,”’ ‘‘ A Singular Life,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

An entertaining story of the experiences of a family in a New England 
suburban town with their servants. There was a fine variety of these, of several 
nationalities, all degrees of ignorance, and shades of incompetence. The story 
is thoroughly interesting and well illustrated. 


Penelope’s Iriish Experiences 


By KaTE DouGLAs WIGGIN, author of ‘‘ Penelope’s Progress,’’ ‘‘ The Birds’ 

Christmas Carol,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Penelope and her companions, Francesca and Salemina, go through Ireland 
as before they went through England and Scotland, and find at every turn of the 
road occasions for merriment, and find also hospitality, cheerfulness, and beauti- 
ful scenery. The book is full of entertainment, and Salemina’s romance illum- 
inates it. 


The Story of Eva 


By WILL PAYNE, author of ‘‘ The Money Captain,’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

A strong character story. A young woman from the West and a young man 
from the East meet in a business house in Chicago, where both are employed. 
After various experiences, a fire gives them a moral shock, which is for them the 
beginning of a higher life, The story finally describes the development of their 
nobler selves. It has a powerful moral, and is of uncommon literary quality. 


Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. I2mo, $1.50. 

Miss Pritchard loved a man who married another woman, and who, dying, 
left a daughter in the care of Miss Pritchard. This daughter strongly resembled 
her father, so that when Miss Pritchard took her to Europe she felt as if she 
were taking the wedding trip of which she had dreamed years before. The story 
is entertainingly told and there is a Burnham romance in it. 


Under the Redwoods 


By BRET HARTE. I vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

Is there a better story-teller living than Bret Harte? He has told many 
scores of incomparable tales, and here are nine more, breezy, genial, strong, full 
of the vast and venturesome West. He adds to the stories a chapter of genuine 
and picturesque autobiography, entitled ‘‘ Bohemian Days in San Francisco,”’ 
which lends a peculiar and personal interest to this book. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, - - BOSTON 
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A Soldier of Virginia 


By Burton Egbert Stevenson 
Illustrated, $1.50 


At last there is a really good historical novel in which Washington figures.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Readers who care for a historical novel that brings vividly before them some of 
the most exciting scenes in colorial history, and also contains a pretty love story 
told with much of charm and more than usual literary smoothness and skill, will find 
“A Soldier of Virginia ’’ a book to their liking.—Chicago Tribune. 


The Curious Career 
of Roderick Campbell 


By Jean N. Mcilwraith 
Illustrated, $1.50 


It is a story of adventure which begins in the Scotland of the time of the Pre- 
tender, and ends in the wilds of America during the French and Indian war that 
ended in the conquest of Canada by the British. It is difficult tosay which part of 
the story reveals the greater spirit and picturesqueness. Certainly the Scotch scenes 


are as vigorous as anything that Conan Doyle or Crockett has ever written, and the 
American episodes, though more romantic, are full of life and color and show inti- 
mate acquaintance with the manners and customs of that time of which Parkman 
has given the best account in his histories of the long struggle between France and 
England for dominion in Canada... . It is strong and full of human interest.— 


San Francisco Chronicle. 


ma Ptittar ef Sate 


By Jennette Lee 
Jémo, $1.25 


This book, in spite of its 255 pages, leaves the impression of a short story, 
principally because of its singular directness and the absence of all unnecessary 
detail. This constitutes the charm and the difficulty of the short story, and to find 
this avoidance of superfluity applied to a novel is as unusual as it is welcome. It is 
a story of common everyday life. Max Erling is a general repairer at the silk mills 
who has the passion for invention. He isa born inventor, as some men are born 
gamblers or drunkards... . . There are many people who will say this is not much 
of a story, but it will be the criticism the countryman passed on the famous actor of 
country types: ‘‘ That ain't actin’; he’s just like folks..’"—N. Y. Commercial Ad- 


vertiser. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COQ., Boston 
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Wiban tbat Aprile witb bis sbowres swote 
“Tbe beart of March batb perced to tbe rote, 
Tban comen bookes fortb from APPLETON 
And folk are fain to bav them everycbon! 


Pleasures of the Telescope 


A Descriptive Guide to Amateur Astronomers and All Lovers of the Stars. By Gar- 

RETT P. SERVISS. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

Mr. Serviss, in his first chapter, gives directions for selecting and testing of tele- 
scopes. He then proceeds systematically to point out the chief objects of interest in 
the sky. Six chapters are devoted to this survey, which includes the various constella- 
tions and their most interesting gems. The eighth chapter is devoted to scenes on the 
planets, the ninth tothe mountains and plains of the moon and the spectacles of the 
sun, and the last discusses the question whether there are planets among the stars. 
The star maps and charts of the moon are of marvelous accuracy and brilliancy. 


A Landmark History of New York 


By ALBERT ULMANN. With many illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 

The sweep of commerce is rapidly destroying the old landmarks of New York. Mr. Ul- 
mann describes a series of excursions to many of them and has woven the history about them. 
In this book the reader makes visits in sequence to the old Dutch Settlement, the early E nglish 
colony, the city as it was before the Revolution, and so on down to the present time. Copies 
of rare prints and maps and many plates made from recent photographs illustrate the work. 


A Sailor’s Log 


Recollections of Forty Years of Naval Life, by Rear Admiral RoBLEY D. EvANs. One 
vol., 8vo, illustrated, $2.00. 
Admiral Evans's experiences have covered two important wars, a campaign agaiust 
Alaskan pirates, hunting trips in China; service in every part of the world. Itisa 
work of historical importance. 


General Meade 


By Isaac R. PENNYPACKER. A new volumeinthe Great Commanders Series, edited by 
General James Grant Wilson. With illustrations and maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
A discriminating, compact, and interesting study of the victor of Gettysburg, including 
his experiences in the Mexican War and services during the Peninsular campaign and after- 
ward. A forcible argument is presented to show that General Meade was underrated by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and that he was entitled to the promotion given to another. 


The Claim Jumpers 


A Romance. By STEWART EDWARD WHITE. No. 297 Appletons’ Town and Country 

Library. 12mo, cloth. $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A fresh and delightful romance of youth. The central figure, a conservative 
Eastern type, is placed in the picturesque environment of a Western mining camp, 
where incidents and adventures develop his manly qualities. The love story that runs 
through the book suggests the poetry and romance of youth. Humorous types and 
exciting incidents abound in this entertaining story by a new American writer. 


| D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 72 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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225 
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GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


r.George Cary Eggleston, the 
author of the new historical 
romance ‘‘A Carolina Cav- 
alier,’’ is a well-known 
figure in American litera- 
ture. For more than thirty 
years he has been editing 
newspapers or writing books 
—sometimes doing both at once. 

Mr. Eggleston was born in 1839, in 
Vevay, Indiana—the place from which 
“The Last of the Flatboats’’ started 
in its course down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans. His father was a 
Virginian, his mother a Kentuckian, 
and from the first his elder brother, 
Edward Eggleston, was interested in 
the lad’s education -and progress. 
His father died when he was seven 
years old, and by his father’s dying 
injunction the sturdy boy was ‘‘turned 
loose on a farm,’’ to work for his 
board, lest he lose his health, as the 
father had, for lack of out-door ex- 
ercise. That robust health of boy- 
hood he has never yet lost, or the boy 
nature either. 

His mother married a second time, 
and following the fortunes of their 


stepfather, who was a Methodist min- 
ister, the Eggleston boys lived in 
several of the Ohio river towns, 
changing schools and having experi- 
ences that appear in both the latter 
books for boys that Mr. Eggleston 
has published—‘‘ The Last of the 
Flatboats,’’ and ‘‘Camp Venture,’’ 
the latter nowin press. From the age 
of fourteen Mr. Eggleston was alter- 
nately chore boy in a village store, 
school boy and ‘‘operator’’ in cord 
wood until, at sixteen, by the help of 
his brother Edward, he entered Indiana 
Asbury University. Here, thanks to 
his robust health, he did the work of 
two years in one, and after leaving 
college began, before he was seven- 
teen, the profession of school teach- 
ing. His experiences furnished his 
brother Edward the background for 
that famous Story ‘‘“The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.”’ 

After a brief experience in this line 
Mr. Eggleston, while yet a lad, went 
to live with an uncle in Virginia, and 
attended college at Richmond; he 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, 
and was just beginning to practice 
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when the Civil War broke out. The 
young man followed the fortunes of 
the South, and as cavalryman and 
artilerist served through the war from 
Bull Run to Appomattox. It was 
while a young lieutenant, in service 
in South Carolina, near the mansion 
of Governor Rutledge, that he came 
upon material that has at last blos- 
somed into his book ‘‘A Carolina 
Cavalier.”’ 

After the war, Mr. Eggleston went 
West, settling at Cairo, Illinois, as 
- attorney for a large banking and com- 
mission house. In 1868 he was mar- 
ried, and in 1870 became a newspaper 
writer in New York. Since then all 
his work has been almost entirely 
journalistic and literary. He con- 
tributed to the magazines, was manag- 
ing editor and editor-in-chief of 
Hearth and Home, and served on the 
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editorial staff of 7he New York Even- 
ing Post, Commercial Advertiser, and 
Evening World. In 1goo he retired 
from newspaper work, and is devoting 
himself to book work. Last year he 
published ‘‘The Last of the Flat- 
boats,’’ and his Revolutionary ro- 
mance, ‘‘A Carolina Cavalier,’’ is to be 
followed later in the year by a capital 
juvenile story, ‘‘Camp Venture.” 

George Cary Eggleston at 61 is, 
as he says himself, ‘‘ in robust health, 
a good deal of a boy and a very happy 
one,’’ while his literary acquaintances 
and associations are large and in- 
timate; he is the choicest of choice 
spirits at all the reunions of the Au- 
thors’ Club, to which, as the author 
of fifteen books and the editor of a 
halt dozen others, he is entitled to the 
membership and prominence he so 
richly merits. 


A RBATTLING ROMANCE 


OLK say, a wizard to a Northern 
King 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous 
things did show 
That through one window men 
beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the 
summer glow, 
‘And through a third the fruited 
vines a-row, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way 
Piped the drear wind of that December 
day.’’ 
are the words that kept ringing in my 
ears, keeping pleasant rhythm to the 
thoughts born of a reading of Mr. 
Eggleston’s ‘‘ Carolina Cavalier.’’ 

It is asa romance only that the author 
offers this picture of one kind of Rev- 
olutionary patriot, but there is of neces- 
sity, even in the barest portrayal of 
such a character, much to be learned 
of the loftiest patriotism, the purest 
sense of honor, and the most heroic 
devotion to a chosen cause. 

This is not a chronology of that 
splendidly heroic period. We know 
the names, the dates of birth and 
death, of our ‘‘ Independence ances- 


tors’’ and when occasion presents we 
extol their high virtues and lofty 
spirit—but who of us can really sym- 
pathize withall their wordsand actions, 
much less their feelings ? And so Mr. 
Eggleston warns us that if it ‘‘all 
sounds over-wrought and hysterical ,re- 
member for what stakes they played! 
Remember how tremendous the issue 
was! Learn from human records how 
great a force enthusiasm is and read 
history a little for the enlightenment and 
the illumination of your soul ’’—that 
history is not for to seek—pervading 
is the spirit of, 
‘* Swamp-fox Marion’s cypress lair, 
Sumter’s battle shout ; 


Pickens’ soldiers without fear, 
British soldiers rout, ’’ 


besides not a little of great, 
and, to many, startling historical 
information to be found on the pages 
of the ‘‘ Carolina Cavalier.’’ Tarleton 
we knew and hated lang syne, but the 
pen strokes that so vividly designate 
Marion and Horry—point out almost 
(to us) new men, while nowhere in 
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either fiction or printed history (I 
have not yet had the pleasure of read- 
ing the latest volume of General 
McCrady’s ‘‘ South Carolina’’) is there 
such a just finished picture of John 
Rutledge. 

‘‘John Rutledge was for years the 
autocrat of South Carolina, made so 
for her salvation, by the universal 
voice of his countrymen. Not even 
the confidence of Congress in Wash- 
ington was more implicit than was 
that of the Carolinians in John Rut- 
ledge. Nor was the one confidence 
better deserved or more honored in its 
outcome than the other. 

Governor Rutledge was a man of 
large frame, great muscularity and 
perfect physical health. His energy 
was inexhaustible, his wits keen, his 
intellect almost preternaturally active, 
and his courage absolutely dauntless. 
He talked rapidly and with force. He 
thought clearly, and he had full confi- 
dence in the soundness of his think- 
ing, as had been shown when he sent 
Moultrie 500 pounds of powder and 
ordered him not to evacuate the fort 
under his command in obedience to 
the commanding general’s orders, but 
to hold it till he (Rutledge) should 
give orders for its abandonment—a 
course that resulted not only in a 
notable victory, but also in the hold- 
ing of the Carolinas during years when 
their conquest would have been, per- 
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haps, the death knell of Washington’s 
difficult defense at the North, and 
with it, in all probability, the inglori- 
ous end of the struggle for American 
independence.”’ 

Just as at that place and time there 
was a John Rutledge, you feel that 
there was also a Tiger Bill, a Roger 
Alton, a Charles Barnegal. Jacque- 
line and Helen are but prototypes of 
the women of the confederacy. There 
is ever a changing of fashion in the 
way in which men show their love; 
but women have loved and proved 
their devotion with the same words, 
by the same actions, since their time 
was. 

There is too little about Col. Alton. 
We could never weary of his company 
any more than we could yawn before 
one of the few remaining of that great 
company of ‘‘ before-the-war gentle- 
men.’’ Marlborough is the kind of 
negro that a master like the old 
Colonel would surely raise, and as 
there were many such masters, there 
were many Marlboroughs, though 
probably not quite so accentuated. 
The scene where Jacqueline puts the 
brave slave in her own bed jars 
somehow, but this is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste—only a brave gentleman, 
good soldier, as Mr. Eggleston is 
known to be, could have so fully 
appreciated and so faithfully portrayed 
a ‘‘Carolina Cavalier.’’ R.W. V. 


BOOK PRICES TO CHANGE 


he following plan to correct 
evils connected with the 
cutting of prices on copy- 
right books was adopted at 
the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Publishers’ Association 
held February 13, 1901: 

I, That the members of the American 
Publishers’ Association agree that all copy- 
righted books first issued by them after 
May 1, 1901, shall be published at net prices 
which it is recommended shall be reduced 
from the prices at which similar books have 


been issued heretofore: Provided however, 
that there shall be exempt from this agree- 
ment all school books, such works of fiction 
(not juveniles) and new editions as the 
individual publisher may desire, books pub- 
lished by subscription and not through the 
trade, and such other books as are not sold 
through the trade. 


II. It is recommended that the retail 
price of a net book, marked net, be printed 
on a paper wrapper covering the book. 

III. That the members of the Associa- 
tion agree that such net copyrighted books 
and all others of their books shall be sold 
by them to those booksellers only who will 
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maintain the retail price of such net copy- 
righted books for one year and to those 
booksellers and jobbers only who will sell 
their books further to no one known to 
them to cut such net prices or whose name 
has been given to them by the Association 
as one who cuts such prices or who fails to 
abide by such fair and reasonable rules and 
regulations as may be established by local 
associations as hereinafter provided. 

A dealer or bookseller may be defined as 
one who makes it a regular part of his busi- 
ness to sell books and carries stock of them 
for public sale. 

IV. That the only exception to the rule 
of maintaining the retail price shall be in 
the case of libraries, which may be allowed 
a discount of not more than ten per cent. 

Libraries entitled to this discount may be 
defined as those libraries to which access is 
either free or by annual subscription. Book 
Clubs are not to be entitled to discount. 


V. That the Association suggests a dis- 
count on net copyrighted books of twenty- 
five per cent. to dealers as a general 
discount, leaving the question of discount 
however entirely to the individual publisher. 


VI. That after the expiration of a year 
from the publication of any such net copy- 
righted book, dealers shall not be held to 
the above restrictions and may sell such 
book at a cut price, but if on learning of 
such action the publisher shall desire to buy 
back at purchase price the copies then 
remaining in the dealers’ hands they must 
be so re-sold to him on demand. 

VII. That when the publisher sells at 
retail a book published under the rules it 
shall be at the retail price and he shall add 
the cost of postage or expressage on all 
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books sent out of the city in which the 
publisher does business. 

VIII. That for the purpose of carrying 
out the above plan the Directors of the 
Association be authorized to establish an 
office and engage a suitable person as 
Manager, and endeavor to secure from all 
dealers in books assent to the above condi- 
tions of sale. Under the direction of the 
Board, the Manager shall investigate all 
cases of cutting reported, and when directed 
shall send out notices to the Association, 
jobbers, and the trade, of any persons 
violating the above provisions. 

IX. That it shall be the duty of all mem- 
bers of the Association to report immediately 
to the said office all cases of the cutting of 
prices which may come to their knowledge. 


X. That the Association through its 
agents and members aid in the formation of 
booksellers’ associations in the important 
centers and cities in the United States, the 
object of which associations shall be to 
assist the Publishers’ Association in main- 
taining prices on net books as aforesaid, and 
to establish such lawful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the conduct of business in 
their locality as will tend to secure fair, 
honorable and uniform methods of business 
in each important center or section of the 
country. That the Association pledge itself 
to support such local associations by every 
means in its power in maintaining such 
lawful rules and regulations as may in this 
way be agreed to. 

XI. That the report when adopted by 
the Board of Directors, be submitted to the 
Association and voted upon in accordance 
with the Association’s Rules, Article II., 
Section I. 


BR} G.GEN. CHARLES KING 


SOLDIER AND NOVELIST 


he military side of Gen. King’s 
character is sodominant that 
it is difficult to realize, while 
in his presence, the fact that 
he belongs to the literary 
cult. He looks a soldier, 

and he is a soldier. 
The records have it that 
Gen. King was born fifty-five years 
ago, but there is not a line in his 
countenance or his figure which would 
appear remotely to confirm this state- 


ment. He is erect, active and alert. 
No observant stranger who chanced 
to pass him upon the street would 
fail to recognize him as a military 
man. He is to-day as fond of athletic 
sports as when he was a leader of 
his associates in the stirring pas- 
times into which he entered with all 
the dash, energy and devotion of a 
potential soldier when in training at 
West Point. Although he still main- 
tains an unfaltering loyalty to the 
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horse, and is never so happy as when 
in the saddle, he is an enthusiastic 
wheelman, and is able to do a century 
run with the best riders in Milwaukee, 
the city which has long been his home. 

His first plunge into soldier life was 
made when a lad of sixteen years. He 
had been in New York city in attend- 
ance at the preparatory or grammar 
school connected with Columbia Col- 
lege, and had just passed his exam- 
ination admitting him to the latter 


BRIG. GEN. CHARLES KING 


institution, when the whole country 
was thrilled by the echo of the guns 
at Fort Sumter. Instantly his dreams 
of college days were forgotten, and 
before another day had passed, after 
the Union troops had begun to assem- 
ble in Washington, his soldier blood 
was bounding in his veins and he was 
on his way to the Capitol city. There 
his father’s old friends from the Badger 
State were surprised to greet the face 
of the boy in the camp of the Wiscon- 
sin volunteers. 

He speedily became a favorite at 
headquarters, and began his active 
career as a soldier under Gen. Winfield 
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Scott Hancock in Virginia. In the 
course of his service the lad’s abilities 
were brought to the personal attention 
of President Lincoln, who gave his 
promise that the boy should be given 
a cadetship at West Point. In pursu- 
ance of this pledge he was sent to the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point in June, 1862, was made 
first sergeant of Company B two years 
later, and Adjutant of the Corps of 
Cadets in 1865. Until 1866 he re- 
mained at West Point in the capacity 
of instructorin artillery. He left this 
position to become attached to Battery 
K of the light artillery stationed at 
New Orleans. 

His engaging manners were suffi- 
cient to win for him a circle of select 
friends with whom he was well content. 
Among these was the daughter of a 
Southern gentleman, Capt. Yorke, of 
Carroll Parish, Louisiana. They had 
not long been acquainted when the 
young officer learned that no represen- 
tative of the American army had en- 
tered the great international race which 
was each year the star event at the 
old Metairie track. This opportunity 
appealed to his patriotism, and he in- 
stantly decided to become the defender 
in the contest of the United States 
Army. His opponents were Count 
Victor Crenneville, of the Austrian 
Hussars; Mr. Stuart, of England; 
Captain Rosenlacher, of France;.and 
Mr. Ross,late of the Intis”4llen 
Dragoons, who rode for Ireland. The 
prize was a beautiful gold-mounted 
riding whip, but the young Yankee 
lieutenant determined to make the 
race fora greater stake than any of 
the spectators knew. 

From thousands of parasols in the 
gay assemblage fluttered the scarlet 
and white colors of Austria, the red 
and blue of England, and the green of 
Ireland, but the sky-blue and white 
ribbons which Lieutenant King wore 
in honor of Columbia were not to be 
found in the whole concourse, save by 
the most diligent search. Only two 
of the spectators, the wife of Gen. 
Emory and Miss Yorke, had the pluck 
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to fly the colors of the American con- 
testant. 

But races are not won with ribbons, 
and at the end of the homestretch 
Lieut. King’s horse was the winner 
by two lengths. And he did not fail 
ot his larger stake, for he placed the 
whip in the lap of the girl from Carroll 
Parish, who became his wife before 
the succeeding winter—a season which 
brought turbulent scenes to the quaint 
old Southern city which was rent with 
riots that gave the young officer severe 
and difficult training. 

His next move was an important 
one, and afforded him his introduction 
to the perils and hardships of frontier 
Indian warfare. He was assigned to 
the Fifth Cavalry in command of 
Troop K, which did heroic service 
against the Apaches, a tribe which 
sustained its reputation for cruelty, 
cunning and courage. In these des- 
perate encounters he displayed the 
coolness and indifference to danger 
which have uniformly characterized 
his entire military career. 

In the fight at Diamond Butte, 
May 25, 1874, his bravery was so 
conspicuous that his recommendation 
for promotion to the rank of captain 
was made by the commanding general. 
It was a marvel to his comrades that 
he came out of one fight after another 
without a scratch, for no private in 
the ranks exposed himself more per- 
sistently to the enemy than did the 
leader of Troop K. 

There were many doleful prophecies 
that this exemption from Apache 
bullets could not continue indefinitely, 
and the historic fight of Sunset Pass, 
November 1, 1874, fulfilled these 
unhappy predictions. In the midst 
of the encounter Lieutenant King 
found himself and Sergeant Bernard 
Taylor cut off from his troopers and 
the center of a wicked fire from the 
Apaches. It is not improbable that 
this country would have missed one 
of its most entertaining and typically 
American novelists, had not a naked 
savage, hiding behind a rock, sent a 
well-aimed bullet into the body of 
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Lieutenant King. His right arm was 
shattered, and he gave peremptory 
orders to Sergeant Taylor to leave 
him to his fate and save himself. This. 
command the plucky Sergeant delib- 
erately refused to obey, and standing 
over the body of his fallen Lieutenant, 
Taylor fought back the Apache until 
a detachment of troopers came to the 
rescue. 

The wound healed sufficiently to 
permit him to engage in the celebrated 
Big Horn and Yellowstone expedition, 
in which he added materially to his 
laurels, and was rewarded by Gen. 
Wesley Merritt by appointment as 
Adjutant of the regiment. 

A year later, in the spring of 1877, 
he was again in the thick of the Big 
Horn campaign, and was later called 
to the scene of the railroad riots in 
Council Bluffs and Chicago, 

His next experiences were in con- 
nection with the Nez Perces uprising. 
This was followed by more severe 
mountain scouting in 1878; by this 
time he had attained the rank of Cap- 
tain, and was in command of A Troop. 
The old wound received at Sunset 
Pass had, in time, given him constant 
and increasing trouble, and at length 
became so serious that in June, 1879, 
it compelled him to appear before the 
retiring board for permission to re- 
linguish his active military career. 
The petition was regretfully complied 
with, and he retired from the service* 
and returned to his home in Wisconsin. 

His knowledge of military affairs. 
brought him an appointment as in- 
structor in the University of Wiscon- 
sin at Madison. He was also selected 
by Governor Jeremiah Rusk to act as 
Colonel and Aide-de-Camp in the 
State military organization. 

Tn 1895 he was appointed Adjutant 
General of Wisconsin, and in that 
capacity did much to raise the militia 
of that State to its present high stan- 
dard. The outbreak of the war with 
Spain in 1898 found him in better 
health than he had enjoyed for many 
years, and stirred his soldier blood as. 
deeply as did the first call for volun- 
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teers in 61. May 28, 1898, brought 
him his appointment as Brigadier 
General of Volunteers. He was 
ordered, June 2d, to report to Gen. 
Merritt, in San Francisco, and left for 
that city two days later, taking imme- 
diate departure for the Philippines, 
where he commanded the men of the 
First Washington, First California 
and First Idaho regiments. 

His methods of work are undoubt- 
edly different from those of all other 
authors. After a perusal of his note- 
books he writes his pages in a short 
hand of his own and reads his stories 
into a phonograph, which is passed 
to an operator of the typewriter, who 
transcribes the record of the cylinder. 
The sheets are then returned to Gen. 
King for revision, but the dictated 
manuscript is seldom changed to any 
great extent. 

‘Between the Lines’’ and the 
‘*General’s Double’ are Gen. King’s 
favorites of the scores of stories which 
he has given to the public. His first 
story was ‘‘Kittie’s Conquest,’’ and 
was written in the ’7os. Its produc- 
tion was then regarded by its author 
as a passing whim, a pastime to relieve 
the monotony of an officer's life of a 
frontier post. This was published in 
the United Service Magazine, of Phila- 
delphia, and immediately attracted 
favorable attention. The manuscript 
was carried in the officer’s luggage 
through the Nez Perces and Sioux 
campaigns, and shared the fate of 
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many another first literary effort in 
being respectfully declined by one or 
two editors. 

This initial story was followed in 
1881 by the stirring romance first 
called ‘‘ Winning His Spurs,’’ but 
later issued in book form as ‘‘ The 
Colonel's Daughter.’’ Then Mr. 
Alden, the venerable editor of 
Harpers’ Magazine, reached out for 
the work of the young military nov- 
elist and secured the charming stories, 
‘‘A War Time Wooing’’ and ‘‘ Be- 
tween the Lines.”’ 

It is generally supposed that the 
originals of nearly all Gen. King’s 
heroes were men of the famous old 
Fifth Cavalry, but this may be denied 
on the authority of the author. Only 
two or three of his heroes were sug- 
gested by the members of that com- 
mand. These are to be found in 
‘“‘The Starlight Ranch’’ and the 
‘* Worst Man in the Troop.’’ 

A fitting conclusion to this glimpse 
of the soldier-novelist and his career 
is a reference to a communication sent 
by Major General Thomas M. Ander- 
son to the Adjutant General of the 
armies of the United States. This is 
dated March 1, 1899, and recommends 
the promotion of Brigadier General 
Charles King to the rank of Major 
General of Volunteers as a reward 
for energy, bravery and efficiency in 
battle during the engagement with 
the Filipino insurgents, February 5, 
1899.—Ainslee’s Magazine. 
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But do we truly mourn our soldier dead, 

Or understand at all their precious fame— 

We that were born too late to feel the flame 

That leapt from lowly hearths, and grew, 
dispread, 

And, like a pillar of fire, our armies led! 

Or you that knew them—do the long years 
tame 

The memory—anguish ? 
than name? 

Oh, let no stinted grief profane their bed? 


Are they more 
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Let tears bedew each wreath that decks the 
lawn 

Of every grave! and raise a solemn prayer 

That their battalioned souls be joined to 
fare 

Dim roads, beyond the trumpets of the 
dawn, 

Yet perfumed, somehow, by our flowers 
that heap 

The peaceful barracks where their bodies 
sleep. —Rupert Hughes. 
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There has been such a demand for the Book News containing the picture and sketch 
of Professor Griggs that the edition is exhausted. In response to many requests we 


republish the article. 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


he widespread interest that is 

shown in the life and career 

of the public lecturer is an 
indication of the intimate 

personal relations that now 

exist between audiences of 

adults and these public 

teachers, and it indicates, 

better than anything else, perhaps, 
that such movements as University 
Extension succeed in establishing real 
personal relations between the lecturer 
and many of hishearers. There is no 
better recent example of this personal 
interest on the part of both decturer 
and audience, than that afforded by 
the work of Professor Edward Howard 
Griggs. Professor Griggs settled in 
the neighborhood of New York and 
Philadelphia little more than a year 
ago, yet he is now directing the 


reading and thinking of thousands of 
people and equal thousands are in- 
terested in having a more detailed and 
comprehensive view of his career. 
Professor Griggs was born in Min- 


nesota in 1868. He grew up in In- 
diana, spending his boyhood at 
Madison on the Ohio River, where 
he attended the public schools until 
about 1882, when he took a position 
with a wholesale business house in 
Indianapolis. He worked there faith- 
fully for five years, but during this 
period he also studied industriously, 
using every spare moment day and 
night, not only to obtain a mastery of 
the usual high-school subjects, but 
also in further study of literature, 
history and philosophy. At the age 
of nineteen he entered Indiana Uni- 
versity and graduated in the class of 
’89, having taken the four years of 
University work in two years. He 
devoted himself mainly while at 
college to the severe disciplinary 
studies—mathematics and languages, 
and during his senior year taught 


mathematics in the Preparatory De- 
partment of the University. Im- 
mediately upon graduation he was 
appointed instructor in English by his 
Alma Mater and later, Professor of 
Literature. In 1891, he accepted the 
assistant professorship in Ethics in 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cali- 
fornia. With the exception of two 
academic years spent in study and 
travel in England, Germany, and 
Italy, 1894-5, 1898-9, Professor 
Griggs taught continuously at Stan- 
ford University for seven years, and 
in 1899, when he resigned, was head 


‘of the department of Ethics and Edu- 


cation. In addition to his regular 
work at Indiana University and Stan- 
ford University he delivered a steadily 
increasing number of public lectures 
and courses, until in his last year in 
California he gave overa hundred and 
fifty public lectures outside the Uni- 
versity. From the foregoing summary 
it is evident that Professor Griggs is 
by nature a student, and that by hard 
work he has won an important place 
in the educational world. It is 
equally evident that he has not only 
studied and thought; he has lived a 
strenuous, active life, never losing the 
contact with the busy world, with the 
forces outside the somewhat narrow 
influences of the university career. 
The same close touch with life shows 
in the fullness with which the deeper 
experiences of personal life has come 
to him. The home with the wife and 
three children represents one deep 
basis of his power and his insight into 
life. 

Since January, 1899, he has devoted 
himself entirely to public teaching 
and lecturing in the East, a work that 
he has taken up at personal sacrifice, 
because he believes there is at the 
present time a demand and urgent 
need for it. Professor Griggs was 








er 


ito 


appointed Staff Lecturer to the Ameri- 
can Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching in the 
Spring of 1899, and some 
idea of the hearty way in 
which he has thrown him- 
self into the work of this 
Society and kindred move- 
ments, can be obtained from 
the fact that during the last 
fourteen months he de- 
livered no less than four 
hundred lectures to audi- 
ences aggregating a hun- 
dred thousand people, and 
traveled over twenty-five 
thousand miles. His audi- 
ences have grown from 
week to week, and there is 
a constantly increasing de- 
mand for his services both 
from the general public and. 
from teachers’ organiza- 
tions. He comes into the 
field of popular education 
with an unusual equip- 
ment, for he has not only 
studious instincts and 
scholarly habits, but a 
strong passion for humanity 
and a desire to help carry 
the best to everybody every- 
where. 

Professor Griggs’ lecture 
courses during the past 
year have been on The 
Cities of Italy and their 
Gift to Civilization, The 
Divine Comedy of Dante, Moral 
Leaders of History, Education and 
Life, Personal and Social Develop- 
ment, and Types of Womanhood, 
Studied from Autobiography. These 
subjects represent a wide range of 
studies, and yet in them all Professor 
Griggs has the same fundamental aim : 
to enable his audiences by their own 
active thought to obtain a closer and 
fuller understanding of the great and 
permanent problems of human life—of 
such problems as education, the voca- 
tion, personal relations and faith and 
religion. These problems are studied 
on the one hand in the great master- 





pieces of art and literature, and on 
the other in the personality and lives 
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of the men and women who have 
made real contributions to the thought 
and life of the world. Professor 
Griggs studies the past, and with rare 
insight, sees what is significant there 
for higher living to-day ; he endeavors 
to point out how the contributions of 
yesterday may serve us to day, and 
then he indicates the forward step 
that we must take to-morrow, or 
rather that a forward step must be 
taken. Education for the art of life 
or for life’s sake—in a deep, broad 
sense—might be said to be the funda- 
mental idea of his teaching. In the 
modern educational movement he sees 
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three fertilizing ideals: (1) that life 
is everywhere personal—not abstract 
and institutional ; (2) that it is active 
and positive ; (3) that it is a constant 
growth process—progressive. More- 
over, he sees—and points out—that 
life is an art and that human living 


can never be made a matter of exact. 


science nor of rules. Like art, life is 
ever defective, ever unfinished, but 
like art also, growth is endlessly 
possible. And this recognition of life 
as in art is of great importance 
because life is the one thing that has 
been given to all, and all have, there- 
fore, an opportunijy to create the 
greatest of all works of art—a well- 
lived human life. 

There are some ideas which occur 
again and again in Professor Griggs’ 
work which indicate the peculiar 
nature of his message. They are sug- 
gested by such words as self-affirma- 
tion, consecration, harmony and bal- 
ance of life, appreciation, sympathy, 
good sense and sober judgment, and 
steady struggle toward the best. His 
interest is in the study of concrete 
human life. He regards Ethics not 
as a philosophical discipline, but as 
the science in which one can make the 
same application of inductive methods 
to the study of human experience 
that is made in all the natural sciences 
to the study of the physical world. 
His field might be described as the 
open inductive study of the higher 
human life with the aim of under- 
standing and appreciating the life and 
development of the individual in his 
relation to the greater world about 
him. 

‘“The New Humanism,’’ Professor 
Griggs’ first book, was published re- 
cently. It is a volume of closely re- 
lated studies in personal and social 
development. The scope and char- 
acter of the book are suggested by 
the titles of the ten chapters, which 
are: The Scientific Study of the 
Higher Human Life, The Evolution 
of Personality, The Dynamic Charac- 
ter of Personal Ideals, The Content 
of the Ideal of Life, Positive and 


Negative Ideals, Greek and Christian 
Ideals in Modern Civilization, The 
Modern Change in Ideals of Woman- 
hood, The Ethics of Social Recon- 
struction, The New Social Ideal, The 
Religion of Humanity. ‘‘ The New 
Humanism ’’ is a scientific presenta- 
tion of the fundamental principles— 
not rules—that should inspire and 
guide the higher life of men and 
women here and now—principles, too, 
which are universal in their applica- 
tion. ‘The book is full of clear, wise, 
well-balanced, original thought, and 
is the natural and artistic expression 
of a man whose life has been enriched 
by deep experience and wide study. 
It advocates a brave and cheerful fac- 
ing of life's great personal problems ; 
it recognizes the severity of the strug- 
gle toward the best, but it also recog- 
nizes the infinite power of the human 
spirit to rise to greater and greater 
heights. 

But Professor Griggs’ main work is 
in the field of personal teaching, and 
there can be no question of his fitness 
for it. Heis scholarly but not scho- 
lastic. He has a wide and accurate 
knowledge of subjects of great interest 
and importance, a strong sympathy 
with the people, and a belief in sound 
education as a remedy for the ills 
which threaten and check the develop- 
ment of what is best in our own civi- 
lization. In addition to these funda- 
mental qualifications, he possesses a 
strong, clear, pleasing voice, a good 
platform presence, and a marvelous 
power of following a line of thought 
consistently without the use of notes, 
and of expressing his ideas in simple, 
elegant, vigorous language. His 
ability to awaken discussion is fully 
as great as his power as a lecturer. 
Personally he impresses one as a 
thoughtful, scholarly, earnest, lovable 
man, with a keen insight into the 
great human problems and a rare apt- 
ness to teach. In a modest yet real 
sense he is a moral leader, living and 
practicing the doctrines that he so 
eloquently teaches. 

JOHN NOLEN. 
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AN AFRO-AMERICAN VERSIFIER 


year ago a young man, James 

E. McGirt, came to Book 

NeEws and desired that it 

publish some ot his verse. 

His work was carefully read 

by different members of the 

staff, and then we told him 

that though there was merit 

in the substance of his poetry it lacked 

form. He took the advice in good 

part and returned a few days since 

with his manuscript. His style is 

much improved. We give you four 

of his poems—taken at random from 

the volume of verse he is soon to 
publish. 


WINTER. 


Oh! the winter’s coming, 
Leaves are getting brown, 

Hickory nuts and acorns 
Falling to the ground. 


Pumpkins getting yellow, 
Persimmons getting ripe, 

O'possum ’gin to fatten, 
And quails begin to pipe. 


Bird dog in the broom sage, 
Hunter’s got his gun ; 

Erastus with old Traylor— 
’Possum’d better run. 


Turkeys in the corn crib, 
Chickens got their sway, 
Let ’em be, they're fattening 

For Thanksgiving Day. 


TELL ME, OH FATE. 


Tell me, oh fate, is it decreed 
That I leave but a blot 

To stain the pages of the past— 
Tell me, is this my lot? 


Pray let a print of these sore feet 
Rest on the sand of time; 

Pray let the print of these sore hands 
Upon the pages shine. 


Years have I labored, toiled and fought 
But yet no prize I see; 

Tell me, oh fate, if this is all 
That I shall ever be? 


EXPERIENCE. 


They told me that the path I took was hard, 
That many a time my weary feet would 
bleed, 
They said at last I’d find my way was barred ; 
I would not heed. 


They bade me stop and go the other way, 
This path, they said, Fate, thorns and 
thistles strew, 
But I was young, Ambition led the way ; 
I thought I knew. 


But when my bleeding feet came to the end, 
And I was bound and scourged by cruel 
fate, 
Alas, I cried, pray let me start again ; 
It was too late. 


LOVE. 


So oft I read what poets sung of love, 
To feel their joy for years in vain I sought, 
At last love came, a cooing little dove, 
The joy it brought! 


And since the day when I first sipped the 
wine, 
I’ve felt a song I would all men could hear; 
Though vainly I have sought for words and 
rhyme, 
To make it clear. 


To teach this song love only has the power. 
To mortal man the door is sealed, though 
near— 
Some day the door will open, you’ll discover 
Love's song and hear. 


A PLAIN, UNVARNISHED TALE. 


JAMES E. M’GIRT 


I was born in North Carolina 
twenty-four years since, on a large 
cotton plantation known as ‘‘ The Rat 
Land,’’ taking its name from the fol- 
lowing circumstances: Long years 
ago when Mastah Menkins, as the 
slaves called him, owned this place, 
large rats reigned supreme, and not a 
cat on the premises dared to pitch 
battle against them, but when Mastah 
Menkins himself caught one of the 
rodents dragging off his largest hen, 
an act for which Eafrum, his good old 
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slave, had long been a scape-goat, he, 
always ready to admit a fault, made it 
known everywhere that Eafrum was a 
gentleman, and that it was the rats 
that had made way with the chickens. 
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that day the rats became so terrible 
that a chicken could not live on the 
place long enough to feather. 

In the year of ’61 Mack McGirt 
and Ellen Townsend, though only 


JAMES E. McGIRT 


When it was generally known that 
Mastah Menkins had placed the blame 
on the rats, larger animals took the 
advantage of it, and began to help 
and from 


themselves sumptuously, 


children, reached the zenith of their 
love, but war came and they were 
separated. One summer day, after 
the close of the Great Conflict, when 
the camp-meetings were going on at 





terrible 
on the 
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the Cross-Roads, people from far and 
near assembled. But Mac, living at 
a distance, decided that he would not 
go, until the thought struck him that 
Ellen would be there, and for two days 
following he was seen plodding his 
way towards the place of assembly of 
the devout. Arriving, he knelt be- 
side the well and prayed that God 
would lead him to Ellen; just as he 
rose he heard the minister mention the 
two white horses and the fiery chariot 
that would come down from Heaven 
on the last day, meet them in mid-air, 
and carry them to rest in peace with 
their loved ones who had gone on be- 
fore. Here he stopped, for he heard 
a voice that sounded like Ellen’s, 
saying, ‘‘ And yes, thank God, on that 
blessed day I shall see Mac.” ‘That 
night the camp meeting was changed 
to a wedding ceremony, Ellen and 
Mac stood before the altar and took 
the vows of holy wedlock. 

A visiting Elder told my mother of 
the school in Greensboro, N. C., 
known as Bennett College, graduating 
preachers as a rule, and as my mother 
was anxious for her two sons to be 
ministers of the Gospel, and her 
daughters missionaries, fleecy cotton 
and the waving corn lost their charm 
for her, she would not rest until she 
had landed us safely in Greensboro, 
and in that great college. When I 
was eight I entered the village school 
to prepare for college. 

One day, while at this school, I 
heard the following remark addressed 
to me, ‘‘ First speaker, say youh 
speak.’’ I delivered myself of the 
following chaste declamation : 

Techer ! plese, sah, don’t whip me ; 
Plese fur mussy sake. 

If yer cum go home wid me 
I'll gib ter yosum cake. 

I had heard that if you would give 
him ‘‘ Cake’’ he would not whip. 

From this school I went to college 
and took the B. S. course. At college 
I had a great desire to become an 
artist, and the people say that I could 
paint quite well. I had never sold 
any of my paintings, but I gave them 


to the girls at school, trying to win 
their love by so doing. 

As to poetry, if what I have written 
can be so called, I can say that I have 
not written one-fifth as much or as 
well as I could have written had my 
circumstances been different. Excuse 
what I have said in my last statement. 
I do not wish you to think I am 
grumbling over my condition, for I 
know that to battle against adversity 
is but gymnastic exercise, for circum- 
stances already are becoming very 
obedient to me, and I am satisfied that 
I shal! conquer. If I should try to 
judge from which parent I inherit my 
poetical proclivities or who wrote the 
better poetry, my father or my mother, 
it would be hard for me to decide, for 
though both were slaves their poetry 
dates back to when they used the 
‘‘sacred form’’ in their epistolary 
love making. 

My mother and father hold thirteen 
of these letters which they have pre- 
served sacredly, but by much per- 
suasion I am able to use with this 
article a verse of poetry taken from a 
letter of each. The first verse is 
taken from a letter that my father 
wrote my mother, December, ’60: 


‘* Ellun, my lub’s so grate fur you 
Dat I don’t no whut ter do; 
U’ is swetter dan ’lasses cake, 
I eben lub de foot traks dat yer make. 
Hunney, unt ver be mine chile yer must, 
Don’t mi hart wil swell an bus.’’ 


Then comes the answer from my 
mother ; after she hassaid a few words 
about Christmas she broke out in 
these strains, which come in about the 
middle of the letters : 


‘* Sweeter dan de honey from enie gum, 
Is de way yer ’pears to be. 


But yer don’t lub me all fur I lub yer 
some, 
But I no yer don’t lub me. 


Yer lub is like de blossom ’pun de vine, 
Dat groes berfore de hut ; 

Yer lub me tel de hot sun ’gin ter shine, 
An’ den I find yer shut. 


This one is signed Miss Ellen 


‘Townsend. 
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BEST FIFTY BOOKS OF 


I" 


HE New York State Library 
each January prints a list of 
five hundred of the leading 
books of the previous year, 


Man and submits it to the libra- 


|| rians of the State and others 
All interested, for a vote as to 
which are the best fifty 


books to be added to a village library. 

Obviously, this list must not be re- 
ceived as authoritative, but simply as 
an expression of the opinions of per- 
sons so situated as to know what 
books are most in demand, even if 
they are not intrinsically the best. 
The vote depends entirely on the 
voter’s idea of what should determine 
the additions to a village library, 
many believing it better to add a sec- 
ond-rate book that will be widely read 
than a better one which will be called 
for less than half as often. 


Rank Votes. 


I. 


JOHNSTON, MARY—to Have and to 
i a ae - 137 
THOMPSON, ERNEST SETON—Biog- 
tapay Of aGriely. ..... . gt 
BACHELLER, I. A.—Eben Holden. 127 
STEDMAN, E. C., ed.—-An American 
Anthology, 1787- eee 


THOMPSON MAURICE—Alice of Old 
Vincennes... Se Le 


WARD, Mrs. M. A~ieser as 

ALLEN, J. L. —Reign of Law. . . 106 

BARRIE, J. M.—Tommy and Grizel. 98 

HOWELLS, W. D.—Literary Friends 
and Acquaintance .. . . 97 

CRAWFORD, F. M.—In the Palace 
of the King .. . 95 

FISKE, Joux— Mississippi Valley i in 
the Civil War... . 89 

TARKINGTON, BooTH — Monsieur 
Beaucaire. . 

BURROUGHS, JouNn—Squirrels and 
Other Fur Bearers . 3 

WENDELL, BARRETT— —Literary His- 
tory of America. . 

ILES, GEORGE—Flame, Electricity, 
and the Camera. 

KEELER, H. L.—Our Native Trees 
and How to Identify Them. 
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EARLE, Mrs. A. M.—Stage-Coach 
and Tavern Days... . 74 
HEWLETT, M. H.—Life wel Death 
of Richard Yea-and-Nay.. ... 72 
EGGLESTON, EDWARD—Transit of 
Civilization from England to 
America 1n the Seventeenth Cen- 
(ity. .. . 64 
SCIDMORE, E. R. —China the hen 
Lived Empire... . . 63 
HIvis, N. D.—Inflnence of Christ 
in ere ee 62 
ALLEN, A. V. G.— Life and Lens 
of Phillips ovcten Ss is rat: +0 
BROOKS, E. S.—-Century Book of the 
American Colonies. ...... 6 
MORLEY, JOHN—Oliver Cromwell . 59 
DUNNE, F. P.—(‘* Martin Dooley ”’ 
pseud.)—Mr.Dooley’s Philosophy 59 
GRANT, ROBERT—Unleavened 
Bread. . . . 59 
Davis, R. H. _with Both Avesies in 
South Africa. .. 58 
SPOFFORD, A. R. —Book for all 
Readers. . are 
THOMPSON, Mrs. G. G. SETON—A 
Woman Tenderfoot. .. ... 57 
HuXLEY, LEONARD. Life and Let- 
ters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 55 
CHAPMAN, F. M.—Bird Studies with 
a Camera. AP ae ; . 54 
LANG, ANDREW, at. _ Pairy 
Book. .. . 52 
MABIE, H. W.—William Shakes- 
OE ae 
THOMPSON, MAURICE—My Winter 
I force be! sae fe) jes.’ ogi 
Grascow, E. A. G.—Voice of the 
People... .. . 49 
WILLIAMS, H. S. —Story of Nine- 
teenth Century Science .... 49 
ByRN, E. W.—Progress: of Inven- 
tion in the Nineteenth Century. 48 
McCLuRE, A. K.—Our Presidents 
and How We MakeSThem.. . . 48 
RosTAND, EDMUND—L’Aiglon:. . 48 
Ey, R. T.—Monopolies and Trusts. 47 
Du CHAILLU, P. B.—The World of 
the Great Forest. . . » 45 
April Baby’s Book of ‘Dene, by the 
author of ‘“ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden.”’. . . . 44 
BEARD. D. C.—Jack of al! Trades. 44 
HARLAND, HENRY,—Cardinal’s 
ee foes cos ss 
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45. CARNEGIE, ANDREW. Gospel of 
Wealth, and Other baeiied 
ee ae 

Rus, J. A.—Ten Year's s War. 5 a a 

47. CLEMENS, S. L.—The Man That 

Corrupted Hadleyburg. . <i 
Goss, C. F. eateries of David 

Comm... +s . 41 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE _The Stren- 

uous Life. Ser . a 


SLocuM, JOSHUA — Sailing Alene 


Around the World. 14 





iss A. C. Laut, author of 

‘‘ Lords of the North,’’ is 

a well known journalist 

both in this country and 

abroad. In this country 

the author has ranked 

among the foremost writers 

of special correspondents 
for the V. Y. Evening Post, The Sun, 
The Review of Reviews, the New York 
Herald and many other papers. A 
series of war articles in the London 
Illustrated News was followed by spe- 
cial articles on the ‘‘ Fisheries and 
Life in Newfoundland and Labrador,”’ 
for the Westminster Review. 

Miss Laut was the first woman to 
invade the camps of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and British Columbia. It was 
here that she wrote her descriptions of 
mining life in the wilds of the West. 
Not only was she the first woman in 
many of these distant points, but was 
the first correspondent for any paper. 
In speaking of her life among the 
miners she says, ‘‘ It was here that I 
first came in contact with man in the 
rough, and learned to appreciate the 
chivalry and courtesy of a class re- 
ceiving small credit for such traits, 
and this, though I was entirely alone, 
without one instance of disrespect or 
annoyance.’’ When her articles first 
appeared, manyof the mining journals 
did not know that a woman was wirt- 
ing them, and in speaking of them in 
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CLASSIFIED SUMMARIES. 


Of these fifty books, fourteen are 
classed as fiction, seven as juvenile, 
five as sociology, four as natural sci- 
ence, four as biography, three as 
American history, two as poetry, one 
as a book of reference, one as religion, 
one as useful arts, one as humor, and 
one as history of foreign countries.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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A. C. LAUT 


terms of praise, they wondered why 
other Eastern writers did not leave off 
their ridiculous, artificial descriptions, 
and picture mining life as it really 
was, like the san whose articles were 
appearing in the /7ree Press, Evening 
Post, etc. These reports were followed 
by the reports of the International 
Commission written for the New York 
Evening Post, Montreal Herald, and 
Review of Reviews. 
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ENERAL KING keeps the 
promise he tacitly made in 
‘‘A War-time Wooing” 
and ‘‘ Between the Lines ”’ 
by giving us ‘‘ Norman 
Holt, a story of the Army 
of the Cumberland,’’ one of 
the best tales of the Civil 

War that has been written. It is to be 

desired that the General would use his 

remaining years (may they be as many 
as his friends) in telling the tale of the 
various campaigns of the great unpleas- 
antness. There certainly is /zs field, 
and I do not know of any plaintiff 
whose claim would be for a moment 
considered as long as. the General can 
produce ‘‘ Norman Holts’’ for defense. 

The glamor, the old romance, the 
delirious exultation of battle for the 
men, the nameless pathos of waiting 
for the women, the intrigues of poli- 
ticians, the great heart of the Presi- 
dent, the rivalry of the generals, 
appears in this picture, which for many 
of us is lighted by the long winter 
evening’s fire where the mother sits 
sewing while the father tells again 
and again of the incidents which 
helped to accumulate the priceless 
heritages of faith and valor left us by 
the ‘‘ giants in those days.’’ 

Listen to this: ‘‘ It was good and 
great to be loyal to the old flag in 
those sterndays. It called for the 
best and bravest of every State in the 
wide Northland. It involved leaving 
home and loved ones to take up arms 
and pledge one’s life to the cause. 
But home and loved ones were left in 
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This feature of Book NEws will be 
resumed in the June issue. The 
hearty appreciation shown by the 
multitude of responses to our request 
for an opinion on the authors’ calen- 
dar is very gratifying, as it is not a 
little labor to compile these names and 
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A NEW TALE OF THE BORDER 











safe hands. Prayers and blessings 
followed the soldier on his way. 
Honor and favor rewarded his deeds 
of valor and devotion, or tears and 
laurels sprinkled and decked his grave. 
But it was all different in the border- 
land. It might well be that he who 
stood fast by the Stars and Stripes 
must needs abandon all else, for here 
lay a suldier scorned by his kith and 
kin and shut out from hearth and 
home forever. It was the mistake of 
the North to treat with neglect and 
disfavor the soldiers who hailed from 
the border States and such ‘‘a man 
even when rendering invaluable ser- 
vice could command its pity perhaps, 
but never its regard.’’ 

Norman Holt was a Kentuckian 
who espoused the Union cause and at 
first suffering by the ‘‘ mistake of the 
North ’’ referred to above, lived to 
know its gratitude. The story of how 
the reprieve is brought and received 
just as our hero is to be shot has to 
be read twice to be appreciated—you 
feel that you know what is coming 
and you dread the melodramatic de- 
nouement, but when it comes it is 
quiet, dignified, thrilling ! That scene 
alone would make a book worth read- 
ing. But there is another, as soul-stir- 
ring in description as must have been 
the cheers that told of its accomplish- 
ment—the charge at Mission Ridge. 
I would enjoy copying it here, but to 
get the full flavor you must have the 
environment and context of the story, 
so allow me the pleasure of presenting 
Mr. ‘‘ Norman Holt.’’-—R. W. V. 


C AL E N DA R 





titles and fill out a// the dates. 
If you can render any suggestions 
as to other features that would make 
Book NeEws more useful or interesting 
you will add to the obligations we are 
under for your past appreciation. 
EDITOR. 
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DECORATION DAY POETRY 


THE FLAG GOES BY. 
Hats off ! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off ! 
The flag is passing by ! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off ! 

The colors before us fly ; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights and land-fights grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips ; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase ; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe. 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong : 
Pride and glory and honor,—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off ! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off ! 
The flag is passing by ! 
—Henry Holcomb Bennett. 


OVER THEIR GRAVES. 
Over their graves rang once the bugle’s call, 
The searching shrapnel and the crashing 
ball ; 
The shriek, the shock of battle, and the 
neigh 
Of horse; the cries of anguish and 
dismay ; 
And the loud cannon’s thunders that appal. 
Now through the years the brown pine- 
needles fall, 
The vines run riot by the old stone wall, 
By hedge, by meadow streamlet, far away, 
Over their graves. 


We love our dead where’er so held in thrall, 
Than they no Greek more bravely died, nor 
Gaul— 
A love that’s deathless!—but they look 
to-day 
With no reproaches on us when we say, 
“Come, let us clasp your hands, we’re 
brothers all, 
Over their graves 
—Henry Jerome Stockard. 


? 


A DEAD SOLDIER. 
He sleeps at last—a hero of his race. 
Dead !—and the night lies softly on his face, 
While the faint summer stars, like 
sentinels, 
Hover above his lonely resting-place. 
A soldier, yet less soldier than a man, 

Who gave to justice what a soldier can,— 
The courage of his arm, a patient heart, 
And the fire-soul that flamed when wrong 

began. 
Not Czesar, Alexander, Antonine, 
No despot born of the old warrior line, 
Napoleons of the sword, whose cruel hands 
Caught at the throat of love upon his 
shrine,— 
But one who worshiped in the sweeter years 
Those rights that men have gained with 
blood and tears ; 
Who led his armies like a priest of men, 
And fought his battles with anointed spears. 
—George Edgar Montgomery. 


ASHBY. 
To the brave all homage render ; 
Weep, ye skies of June! 
With a radiance pure and tender, 
Shine, O saddened moon ; 
‘* Dead upon the field of glory,’’ 
Hero fit for song and story, 
Lies our bold dragoon. 


Well, they learned, whose hands have slain 
him, 

Braver, knightlier foe 

Never fought ‘'gainst Moor or Paynim— 
Rode at Templestowe: 

With a mien how high and joyous, 

‘Gainst the hordes that would destroy us 
Went he forth, we know. 


Nevermore, alas ! shall sabre 
Gleam around his crest ; 

Fought his fight, fulfilled his labor, 
Stilled his manly breast ; 

All unheard sweet nature’s cadence, 

Trump of fame and voice of maidens ; 
Now he takes his rest. 


Earth, that all too soon hath bound him, 
Gently wrap his clay ! 

Linger lovingly around him, 
Light of dying day ! 

Softly fall, ye summer showers ; 

Birds and bees among the flowers 
Make the gloom seem gay. 

Then throughout the coming ages,— 
When his sword is rust, 

And his deeds in classic pages— 
Mindful of her trust 

Shall Virginia, bending lowly, 

Still a ceaseless vigil holy 
Keep above his dust.—/ames M. Legaré. 
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he Century for May is a 
‘*’Travel Number,’’ with 
entertaining and important 


A 


Nt illustrated accounts of travel 
Nii and adventure in many dif- 
Ni ferent countries,—‘‘ Break- 
i fast at Naples,’’ ‘‘ Paris 
Quays,” ‘* Rajputana,’ 

‘‘’The Defiles of the Irrawaddy,’’ 
‘* A Missionary Journey in China,’’ 
and ‘‘ A Japanese Illusion.”’ 


Among the articles of interest in 
Harper’s are ‘‘My Portraits,’ by 
J.J. Benjamin-Constant, characteristic 
reminiscences of the distinguished 
portrait-painters; ‘‘ Long Distance 
Telephony,’ by Prof. M. I. Pupin, a 
‘*popular science’’ paper of extracr- 
dinary interest; part V. of Gilbert 
Parker's ‘‘ The Right of Way,’’ and 
the continuation of Woodrow Wilson’s 
** Colonies and Nation.”’ 


‘* Naval Cadets of the Powers,’’ by 
Capt. C. D. Sigsbee, U. S. N., is the 
opening article in Munsey’s, and de- 
scribes how officers are educated and 
trained for the chief navies of the 
world. Anne O’Hagan writes of 
‘“’The World’s Rarest Books ;’’ there 
is a new installment of Stanley J. 
Weyman’s interesting serial, and short 
stories by well-known writers. 


Among the articles of interest in 
Scribner's are ‘‘ With Iowa Farmers,’ 
a characteristic episode in the experi- 
ence of the author of ‘* The Workers ;’’ 
‘‘General Christian De Wet,’’ by 
Thomas F. Millard, a timely character 
sketch from personal observation ; and 
‘‘ Saloons,’’ an impartial sociological 
study, by Robert Alston Stevenson. 
‘“The Diary of a Goose Girl,’’ by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, is the first in- 
stallment of a three-part story. 


Special features of Azuslee’s are ‘‘ Two 
Bosses: Platt and Croker,’’ illustrated 
from photographs and cartoons ; ‘‘ The 
Men That Control the Railroads,’’ by 
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Earl D. Berry ; and ‘‘ Topics of the 
Theatre.’’ Anna N. Benjamin writes 
of ‘‘ The New Japan,’’ and the short 
stories are written by Mary Sherburne, 
Gwendolen Overton and O. Henry. 


Ernest Harold Baynes has an inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘ Photographing Wild 
Flowers,’’ in the Junior Munsey. 
‘‘When the Mikado is Host,’ is a 
description of the Japanese Emperor's 
annual garden party; ‘‘ Church Life in 
New York’’ gives phases of religious 
worship peculiar to the Metropolis; 
and short stories, poems, etc., com- 
plete the number. 


The complete novel in the Argosy 
is by F. K. Scribner, entitled ‘‘ The 
Great Conspiracy. There is the first 
part of a serial story by Jared L. Ful- 
ler ; and good short stories by Garrett 
Swift, T. Ellis Jones and Frank L. 
Pollock. 


The contents of the current issue of 
Everybody’s are very varied. They 
range from a character study of Chief 
Croker of the Fire Department, New 
York, contributed by Lindsay Deni- 
son, to a competation of opinions of 
prominent actors and managers on 
‘* How to go on the Stage,’’ gathered 
by Franklin Fyles. An admirable 
story of deer’s life ‘‘ Tirror,’’ by Maxi- 
milian Foster; ‘‘ Making Rain by 
Electricity,’’ a study, Elmer Gates’ 
curious experiments in Washington, 
stories of the newspaper ‘‘ World,”’ 
‘* Adventures in News-getting,’’ by 
Allen Sangree, a study of Mrs. Piper, 
the famous medium, by Mary C. Blos- 
som; ‘‘ The Noble Inquests,’’ by 
Eugene P. Lyle, Mrs. Kasebier’s 
photographs, J. P. Mowbray’s ‘‘ Mak- 
ing of a Country Home ’’—all will be 
found readable, entertaining and infor- 
mative. 


Among the illustrated articles in the 
Cosmopolitan are ‘‘ Cross-Country Rid- 
ing in America,’’ by David Gray; 
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‘‘Behind the Scenes,’’ 
Hart; ‘‘ Secretaries tothe Presidents, 
by W. W. Price; and ‘‘A Society Girl 
of the Eighteenth Century,’’ by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. Agnes and Egerton 
Castle’s story is continued, and there 
are poems and stories by well-known 
writers. 


‘‘Queen Wilhelmina’s Wedding,”’ 
by Curtis Brown, is the opening article 
in Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
William Macleod Raine has a Jacob- 
ite story entitled ‘‘ Where Love was 
Arbiter ;’’ William Davenport Hul- 
bert writes on ‘‘ Chicago our Newest 
Seaport; ’’ Samuel Merwin’s interest- 
ing story is continued, and there are 
short stories by well-known writers. 


Among the articles of interest in the 
New England Magazine are ‘‘ Among 
the Southern Appalachians,’’ by 
Frank Waldo; ‘‘ The Presidential 
Campaign of 1884 in Mr. Blaine’s 
Home City,’’ by Edward G. Mason ; 
‘*Life on the Irish Boglands,’’ by 
Clifton Johnson ; ‘‘ Can Consumption 
be Cured ?’’ a State’s experiment at 
Rutland, Mass., by Mrs. Rufus Phil- 
lips Williams; and ‘‘ Fall River, 
Massachusetts,’’ by Payson Willis- 
ton Lyman. 


The first installment of Miss Mary 
Johnston’s new novel, ‘‘ Audrey,’’ 
appears in the May number of the 
Atlantic. It is big with promise, and 
the thought is not for a moment to be 
entertained that Miss Johnston will 
disappoint us. An interesting histor- 
ical episode in this initiative number 
is the founding of the Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar’s new novel, 
“The Sport of the Gods,’’ is pub- 
lished entire in the May ‘‘ Vew’’ Lip- 
pincott. Thisis by far the strongest 
and best fiction from a pen noted for 
its humor and pathos. Opening with 
a false arrest, trial—so-called—and 
conviction in a Southern town, the 
tale shifts to New York. In addition 
to the complete novel there is plenty 
of good short fiction, varied in theme. 
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A story of Mexico, by Edwin Knight 
Buttolph, called ‘‘ The Slavery of 
Moisés,’’ gives a glowing instance of 
a man’s sacrifice for one he loves. 
‘“The Supreme Court of Love,’’ by 
Julia MacNair Wright, is an amusing 
prose farce in an apartment-house. 
Jessie Van Zile Belden’s little story 
called ‘‘ Tony ’’ has to do with the 
softer side of a United States Senator. 
The College Tale this month is in 
honor of Chicago. It is called ‘‘ The 
Head Marshal of the University of 
Chicago,’’ and is written by James 
Weber Linn, assistant in the depart- 
ment of rhetoric at Chicago. Poetry 
takes a forward place in this number. 
‘*Can Such Things Be?’’ a sonnet of 
rare felicity, is by Madison Cawein ; 
‘‘The Loss of the First-Born,’’ by 
Mabel Thornton Whitmore. Edith 
M. Thomas contributes ‘‘ Masts in 
Harbor,’’ and C. W. Doyle, M. D., 
‘‘The Two Brothers.’’ Willa Sibert 
Cather sings of ‘‘ In Media Vita,’’ and 
Edmund Vance Cooke, ‘‘ The Tomb 
of Shakespeare.’’ ‘‘The Monument’’ 
is a Memorial Day poem by Dallett 
Fuguet. 


FAMILY. 


Some interesting articles appear 
in the May issue of 7ad/e 7alk, and 
among them we mention ‘‘ A Cook 
Boox of 1700—A Belated Review.”’ 
It will both amuse and interest house- 
keepers of to-day. ‘‘ Modern Supersti- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ Creole Coffee and Gambala- 
yah,’’ the latter written by a New 
Orleans contributor, is profitable and 
informative. ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of 
Cakes,’’ ‘‘ A ‘ Beauty’ Bread,’’ ‘‘ The 
Cherry in New Forms,” ‘‘ All Through 
the Year,’’ ‘‘ Fashion Article ’’ and In- 
quiry Departments are up to the usual 
high standard. [Illustrated Cookery 
is an instructive feature and must be 
helpful to its readers, as the illustra- 
tions are practical and intended for the 
every day home table. 


‘* A Vacation Tour on an Old Street- 
Car’’ inthe Woman’s Home Companion 
tells how one family bought a worn- 
out car, fitted it up asa house, and 
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traveled all over picturesque New 
England. The Countess von Walder- 
see forms the subject of a fascinating 
article by Mabel Percy Haskell, and 
there is a short story by Lilian Bell, 
which is based upon the amusing ex- 
periences of a family in attempting to 
deal with the servant-girl problem, 
‘* With Mamma Away.’’ It is illus- 
trated by Irving R. Wiles. 

Some of the features of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal are ‘‘ The Brilliant 
Social Reign of Harriet Lane,’’ 
‘“ When John C. Calhoun Went 
a-Wooing,’’ ‘‘ When the Animals 
Escape from the Zoo,’’ and Clara 
Morris’s ‘‘ Frank Sen,’’ the romance 
of a little Japanese girl acrobat. To 
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those arranging for a summer holiday 
Edward Bok offers some pertinent 
suggestions, and the methods of ‘‘ Pre- 
serving a Husband in Summer ’’ and 
‘‘ Keeping Summer Boarders with 
Success’’ are dogmatically detailed. 
The pictorial features include a page 
drawing, ‘‘ President Lincoln’s Call 
for Volunteers,’’ by W. L. Taylor; 
‘*In the Fold,’’ the first prize picture 
of the twenty-seven thousand photo- 
graphs submitted in the /ournal’s 
recent contest; a page of Miss Ger- 
trude Kasebier’s photographs—the 
first of ‘‘ The Foremost Women Pho- 
tographers of America ’’ series — and 
two pages giving ‘‘A Glimpse of 
Picturesque Canada.’’ 


Benet SELLING BOORS 


LIZABETH and Her German 
Garden’’ was charming as 
a nature study, and there 
is the same charm in ‘‘ The 
Visits of Elizabeth ’’—with 
the difference that this isa 
study of human nature—a 
revelation of the heart of a 
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girl of seventeen as unfolded in letters 


to her mother. Singularly pure and 
girlish in its theme and style, it has 
become the book of the month, and 
won a fame that will surely last. In 
the miscellaneous field love letters 
form the theme of no less than three 
books now having a sale—‘‘ An Eng- 
lishwoman’s Love Letters,’’ ‘‘ The 
Love Letters of a Liar,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Love Letters of the King ’’—the last 
by Richard LeGallienne. All of them 
make good miscellany—the cynical 
will class them rigidly with fiction, too. 
‘‘Up from Slavery,’’ by Booker T. 
Waskington, is an autobiography 
which is also much more—it tells 
the story of the uplifting of a race. 
Another thoughtful work, ‘‘ The 
American Negro,’’ by William H. 
Thomas, also handles the large sub- 
ject capably. 





At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


FICTION. 

“Alice of Old Vincennes,” by Maurice 
Thompson. 

‘*Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 

‘Richard Yea-and-Nay,’’ by Maurice 
Hewlett. 

‘‘The Visits of Elizabeth,’ by Elinor 
Glyn. 

‘*Kleanor,’”’ by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


‘The Love-Letters of a Liar,’’ by Mrs. 
William Allen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.”’ 

** T’Aiglon,’”’? by Edmond Rostand. 

““Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘* Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley,” 
by his son. 


‘* History of the Four Georges,’’ by Justin 
McCarthy and Justin Huntley McCarthy. 
Vols. III. and IV. 


‘*Hamlet,’’—The E. H. Sothern Acting 
Version. 
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At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION. 

“The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ by Elinor 
Glyn. 

‘‘Eben Holden,”’ by Irving Bacheller. 


‘Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ by Maurice 
Thompson. 

“Quincy Adams Sawyer,’’ by Charles 
Felton Pidgin. 

‘Babs the Impossible,’’ by Sarah Grand. 

‘« The Sky Pilot,’’ by Ralph Connor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.”’ 


‘ The Individual,’’ by Nathaniel T. Shaler. 


‘Napoleon: The Last Phase,’’ by Lord 
Rosebery. 


“ Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ by Alexander 
Allen. 


‘‘ Literary Friends and Acquaintance,”’ by 
W. D. Howells. 


‘‘ Rlizabeth and Her German Garden.’’ 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia : 


FICTION. 

“The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ by Elinor 
Glyn. 

‘In the Name of a Woman,”’ by A. W. 
Marchmont. 


‘Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ by Booth Tark- 
ington. 


“Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ by Maurice 
Thompson. 


‘‘Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 
‘“‘ Betsy Ross,’’ by Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘Paul Jones,’” by A. C. Buell. 


‘Napoleon: The Last Phase,’’ by Lord 
Rosebery. 


“Herod,’’ by Stephen Phillips. 


“The Thirteen Colonies,’’ by Helen Ains- 
lee Smith. 


“‘America,’’ by Joel Cook. 


‘Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 
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At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


‘*Truth Dexter,’’ by Sidney McCall. 

“The Visits of Elizabeth,’? by Elinor 
Glyn. 

‘‘The Love-Letters of the King,’’ by 
Richard Le Gallienne. 

‘*The Turn of the Road,’’ by Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. 

‘* Mrs. Clyde,’’ by Julian Gorden. 

‘‘A Carolina Cavalier,’’ by George Cary 
Eggleston. 


MISCSLLANEOUS. 


‘Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘*Queen Victoria,’ by Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. 

‘‘The Private Life of King Edward VII. 
By a member of the Royal household. 

‘* Lord Rosebery, His Life and Speeches,”’ 
by Thomas F. G. Coates. 

‘*The Opera, Past and Present,’’ by Will- 
iam T. Apthorp. 

‘*The American Negro,’’ by William H. 
Thomas. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION. 


‘* Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ by Maurice 
Thompson. 

‘*The Turn of the Road,’’ by Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. 

‘* King’s End,’’ by Alice Brown. 

‘The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ by Elinor 
Glyn. 

‘““A King’s Pawn,’’ by Hamilton Drum- 
mond. ; 

‘*Uncle Terry,’’ by Charles Clark Munn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘*Concerning Cats,’’ by Helen M. Wins- 
low. 

‘Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ by Alexander 
Allen. 

‘An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. 

‘‘Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,’’ by 
Johu Burrough. 
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By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Canon Gore is an English church- 
man who combines a devout belief in 
the sacerdotal character of the church 
with an acute and comprehensive 
knowledge of its records, teachings, 
history and development. When he 
writes on the Eucharist, in the ‘‘ Body 
of Christ,’’ he does not, as in a like 
work by a Philadelphia clergyman, 
accept the partistic dicta of others. 
Instead, he traces, withasure, firm hand 
the evolution of the sacramental idea 
in the contemporary teaching of suc- 
cessive centuries. Sacrifice is dis- 
cussed in the light of modern research. 
The change from first a fellowship 
feast to a symbolic sacrifice and later 
toa ceremonial propitiation is followed 
through eleven centuries when the 
Roman view of a real, instead of a 
spiritual, presence began. The Refor- 
mation returned to the earlier view, 
never lost by the Greek church, 
though imperfectly expressed by the 
Anglican ritual. This is a sound his- 
torical method, agree or disagree as 
one may. Fora layman, there is sin- 
cere satisfaction in a book on a sacred 
subject logically written. 

"x 

_Lord Chatham’s last biographer 
‘* William Pitt,’’ Heroes ofthe Nations 
—Mr. Walford Davis Green, is a 
young English barrister of two-and- 
thirty, who has early won a seat in 
Parliament, though his father is a 
Methodist preacher. He has written 
a rapid life of the founder of England’s 
cvlonial empire which presupposes 
more acquaintance with the events, 
treaties, measures, men and parties of 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
than have most American readers. 
The perspective of these pages is well 


kept. The central theme is never lost. 
Pitt stands out distinct as a character. 
Not too much detail. No special re- 
search. A straightforward story. 
No serious authority missed ; but no 
knotty issue cleared up. The elder 
Pitt has been thus far without a good 
life ; but this adds but little to Lecky’s 
record and presents no personal pic- 
ture. 
* ® 

To the man who for thirty years or 
so has been in and out of the theater 
the cheery, breezy, good-humored 
‘‘Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gil- 
bert’’ are as dear as the best ‘‘old 
woman’’ known to this generation. 
The stage is here as it is, simple, 
kindly and hard working. The run- 
ning record of fifty years of its history 
is in this book. It should have a 
skeleton life of Mrs. Gilbert—for those 
unfamiliar with the stage—and an in- 
dex. Illustrations from photographs 
are numerous. Mrs. Anne Jane Hart- 
ley Gilbert, her very name is given in- 
correctly in the preface, and her birth 
omitted, was born in Rochdale, Eng- 
land, in 1820, came to this country in 
1849, played in the West until 1864 
and in New York since, with Augus- 
tin Daly from 1869-1899. 

xx 

Cycads, Gingko and Conifers are 
one line of plant evolution. The 
other and separate fork are plants 
with true seeds. The two do not 
probably grow out of each other. 
The steps by which the first line 
ascends are not yet all known. Such 
as are, Professor John Merle Coulter 
and Charles J. Chamberlain, of Chi- 
cago University, have summarized in 
a most workmanlike book, a thorough 
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bibliography to each chapter, illustra- 
tions and a lucid exposition. The 
geographical distribution of Conifers 
is in particular the subject of an 
illuminating description, with its vari- 
ous evidence to show that in the 
Southern hemisphere we have but the 
fragments of old continents. The 
book clears up much. 
* 


* * 

Who can tell why work like that 
of Mr. Alexander Blair Thaw moves 
us not? In his ‘‘ Poems’’ there is 
all that goes to the full life of verse. 
The happy, if not the inevitable 
phrase, the flowing line, the full feel- 
ing, sense of beauty and the charm of 
the inner soul. Yet it reads silver, 
as the verse of the day does, and what 
that means those know who have gone 
down the fast falling scale of Roman 
verse, correct, studied, fine, and yet, it 
moves us not. Whitman’s corduroy 
road and Mr. Kipling’s clang, as 
mechanic as the exhaust and as 
wabbly as an eccentric, goes farther 
up the divine slope. 

* 
* * 

Mr. William Vaughn Moody, too, 
has the various gifts which justify 
praise of Mr. Thaw’s verse—lacks 
‘‘the one gift, she lets us devote.’’ 
Mr. Thaw has more beauty; Mr. 
Moody more fire, at least in recent 
‘‘Atlantic’’ poems. His ‘‘ Masque 
of Judgment’”’ errs in subject and an 
academic method. Neither man quite 
believes in the day or its doings; but 
walk the field of verse as if the woes 
and work of men were for verse and 
not verse for them. Mr. Moody ina 
recent pcem has hit the mark once and 
made it ring. These volumes of fit 
verse come and go, each well winged 
and tuneful and leave no mark in the 
upper air, and critics go about telling 
all the world what good verse is now 
writ. When it comes, it needs no 
Sign in the critical heavens. Men 
hunger and thirst for it and are filled. 

* 
* * 

Mr. Gustavus Myers, already 
known for a careful. methodical 
account of ‘‘ Public Franchises in 
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New York City,’’ has just published 
the first authoritative ‘‘ History of 
Tammany Hall.’’ His addition to its 
record is the patient investigation of 
the manuscript records of the early 
corruption of New York municipal 
government in the first two decades 
of the last century and his full 
marshalling of the long succession of 
criminal trials in which Tammany 
Hall has been involved from its 
organization. He is not the first, 
as he imagines, to point out that 
Tammany has always been essentially 
the same. His history has not a 
sufficiently comprehensive continuous 
grip on the social alteration which 
changes in Tammany Hall so closely 
mirror. But nothing comparable to 
this narrative of the plunder, decade 
by decade, of a great city has yet 
appeared. No publisher dared to 
print it. It is issued by private sub- 
scription. The best record available 
of the politics of New York city, it 
carries encouragement in every line. 
The golden age of American city 
government is not behind but before. 
To the actual material improvement 
in New York city administration, 
Mr. Myers does not give sufficient 
credit. Neither does he appreciate the 
extent to which the Tammany Hall 
organization has discharged neighborly 
duties neglected by the respectable. 
This book will supersede all previous 
accounts of Tammany Hall. 
* 
* * 

The ‘‘ revival’’ is coming to be un- 
derstood as the skillful, sincere, sys- 
tematic use of suggestion, association 
and emotion to influence permanent 
action in young men and women at 
the adolescent period or in those older 
at seasons, which circumstances render 
formative and decisive. Instead of 
being ‘‘ artificial,’’ the revival follows 
clear sociological and psychological 
laws, bringing to a focus influences 
unseen, in part spiritual and in part 
temperamental. ‘‘ How to Promote 
and Conduct a Successful Revival ’’ is 
a bulky book, not well made, written 
and compiled by Rev. Reuben Archer 
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Torrey, which describes revival 
method. Addresses, articles, out- 
lines for addresses, suggestions as to 
expedients, appeals, advertising and 
much else are gathered here from 
many sources over the past forty years. 
Mr. Torrey is a disciple of the late 
D. L. Moody. He has written much 
on him and on Bible study. His book 
will be to many extravagant ; but this 
is a large world with need for all. 
* * 

Trained nursing is at the parting of 
the ways. In the next decade or so 
it will become either profession or a 
service as it is swamped by wage- 
earners or saved by women with a 
vocation. Mrs. Isabel Hampton Robb 
headed the school at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, and since her marriage has 
represented an energetic propaganda 
to make this calling a profession. 
‘‘ Nursing Ethics ’’ has a little of the 
irritating quality of the industrious 
apprentice and breathes the advisory 
atmosphere of the platform of the 
‘‘ Girls’ Friendly’’ and ‘‘ Guilds.’’ 
Women will talk down to their sisters. 
But the book is full of enthusiasm and 
experience. It is minute. It touches 
the precise lack apparent in current 
training. All the risks and failings of 
the work are closely discussed but 
one, and this while perhaps wisely 
omitted is growing too serious in one 
or two hospitals of a great city to be 
long omitted. The standard through- 
out is both practical and high. 

* 


* * 
Miss Estelle M. Hurll has added to 


the Riverside Art Series ‘‘Greek 
Sculpture,’’ the book needed to start 
a boy or girl, anywhere from ten to 
fifteen, in admiration for the best in 
modeling. Our statuary is action. 
Theirs was repose. ‘The best of it is 
here, with much well-said, some sur- 
plusage, — ‘‘art-talk’’ about art, 
which is chaff, but most sound. 

* 

* * 

‘‘ Bird Portraits,’’ by Mr. Ernest 
Seton Thompson, are accurate, but 
stiff. The full-page washed drawings 
look as if they were done too mechani- 
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cally. Mr. Ralph Hoffman has done 
a discursive text of no special perti- 
nency. It is a made book, just suited 
for a ‘‘ gift.”’ 

x * 

The ‘‘ Constitutional History of 
the United States,’’ by Professor 
Francis Newton Thorpe, fills, with its 
record of the development of Ameri- 
can civil institutions, three thick 
volumes most carefully compiled. 
Twenty laborious years have gone to 
this work, which has swept over the 
field with unfailing industry. It is a 
book to learn from. It has not charm 
of style and the philosophic manner, 
but there is accuracy, breadth, and a 
sound method. The work is ‘‘digest”’ 
rather than ‘‘commentary.’’ Its sub- 
jects succeed in a methodical, logical 
order. They are not fused in one 
general scheme. 


Mr. J. W. Topham Vinall has 
opened his thin book on ‘‘ Art and 
How to Study It,’’ with a frontispiece 
reproducing one of his own paintings, 
‘* Excelsior,’’ one of those English 
pictures which make the American 
feel that England is altogether out of 
the current artistic current. We were 
doing that sort of thing when Prang 
was young. This ignorance flaws all 
the book, but in spite of it, Mr. Vinall 
manages to summarize the English 
system for teaching elementary draw- 
ing, design and painting. The work 
here is not very well described, Massa- 
chusetts being the model. The 
French system is sketched. But the 
chief use of this slip-shod book is its 
summary of English art teaching. 
This is not easily had, and those 
called to write and speak on art 
instruction will be apt to lay this 
small book aside for personal refer- 
ence. The limitation of the book is 
its rank insularity. 

* 
* 

No American knows East London. 
The Tower, with possibly the docks, is 
his Eastern limit down the Thames. 
Beyond is a city bigger than all 
Philadelphia and like the dullest dull 
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place in it, a heedless, helpless welter 
of small houses and shabby tenements 
spread over endless square miles, twice 
as thick with people as Philadelphia’s 
thickest. In ‘‘ Kast London”’ Sir 
Walter Besant tells its story. He has 
the touch of the novelist, the knowl- 
edge of the historian and the sympa- 
thy of the philanthropist. He writes 
with a skill which conceals his easy 
ability. He is vivid. He _ gives 
causes as well as effect. He sees the 
uplift. Heis hopeful. All our cities 
in their dullest stretches tend to be 
like East London, dull, stupid night- 
mares of a helpless population. The 
end of Sir Walter's book tells how 
they can be saved. The first third 
describes the dead-level of ignorant, 
sordid life. Between this sketch of 
the constituents of the population, 
‘‘ Lize,”’ the Hooligan and the rest, 
and the close on College Settlements 
and the like there is history. Sucha 
book is not only a better description 
of this overgrown jungle of houses 
than any other man could write, but 
the final city problem is here hopefully 
described. Mr. Joseph Pennell has 
done the buildings, such as they are, 
and Mr. Phil May and Mr. Ravin 


BERENGERE OF 


noted the people, the imbruted savages 
of civilization. 


%* 

Mr. Osman Edwards spent six 
months in Japan, with much prelim- 
inary study,and on one subject, the 
stage of Japan, he sheds some new 
light in ‘‘ Japanese Plays and Play- 
fellows.’’ For the rest, it is a trav- 
eller’s book, fresh, bright, the child of 
quick observation, but neither novel 
nor penetrating. The Japanese illus- 
trations suffer in reduction and repro- 
duction. What Japan needs now is a 
foreign Defoe. It has had enough 
poets and tourists. 

* 
* * 

‘‘The Likeness of the Night’’ isa 
social tragedy that has been acted— 
once. It is nota play for the stage. 
Mrs. William Kingdon Clifford deals 
with necessity, not action. The modern 
play is action and not necessity. One 
man and two women—the woman 
who is loved is not married and the 
woman who is married is not loved. 
She kills herself. The two left, end 
secret love by public marriage. They 
learn what she has done and their 
mutual life becomes impossible. This 
is tragedy; but it is not stage tragedy. 


NAVARRE 


An Excursion into History, suggested by Richard Yea-and-Nay 


ometime after 1184, when the 

death of his brother had 

made Richard of Poitou 

heir to the throne of Eng- 

land, Sancho the Wise, 

King of Navarre, besought 

his presence at a Court of 

Love to be held in his capi- 

tal, Pampeluna, now Pamplona, a forti- 
fied city of Spain, where all poets who 
desired to compete for prizes sang 
their chansons and tensons before the 
King, and Richard, a poet by nature, 
was, as acting sovereign of Aquitaine, 
prince and judge of all troubadours. 
After these contests there were jousts 
in which Richard and his dear friend 


Prince of Navarre, afterward Sancho 
the Strong, covered themselves with 
glory, for both were gallant knights 
and there gave promise of the after- 
days when the one was to win eternal 
renown against the Saracens, the other 
to do likewise against the Moors. 
Richard received his reward for 
prowess in those jousts from the daugh- 
ter of the King, the sister of his 
‘*sworn brother,’’ and she, as became 
so young a maiden in the presence of 
so great a knight, was ‘‘a little flushed 
but very much the great small lady 
Madam Berengere Navarre.’’ Mayhap 
those roses on her cheeks would have 
quickly given place to lilies, could 
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her eyes have looked into the future 
and seen that the splendid soldier before 
her was the man to whom she was to 
give the love and happiness of her 
life, the king who was to make her 
queen of a country she was never to 
see, and that the circumstances of 
their union were to be so misrepre- 
sented that the purest, most faithful 
heart of her time will be misunder- 
stood for the ages. 

Richard had been betrothed when 
seven years old to Alice, daughter of 
Louis VII. of France, who, by the 
way, had been his mother’s first hus- 
band, and, as was the custom in 
feudal times, his fiancé had been given 
to his father’s family to educate, and 
that father, the hero of the romance 
of ‘‘fair Rosamond,’’ had betrayed 
his trust—betrayed the woman, who, 
according to the customs that ob- 
tained, was already half married to 
his son. 

So far as can be ascertained it seems 
improbable that Richard ever saw 
Alice, from the time they were very 
young, until after he learned of his 
father’s perfidy, for we know that 
when he was about seventeen he made 
war on Henry because he kept his 
bride-elect from him. After the 
dénouement there was but one thing 
for the betrayed man to do—to say to 
the world, as he said to Alice’s brother 
Philip, then King of France, 


‘“‘This was a great trespass, and against 
mine own witte 
If I Alice take.’’ 


And in answer, as Piers of Langtoft 
says, Philip might cry in grief, 


‘* My sister Alice is now forsaken, 
Since one of more riches, of Navarre, 
hast thou taken.’’ 


He might storm and threaten, but 
the Heart of the Lion brooks no dic- 
tation ; besides, as I believe, that heart 
was already given elsewhere. Any- 
how, as soon as he had become King 
he sent his mother, Eleanor of 


Aquitaine, to Navarre to demand the 
Princess Berengere. 

The French chroniclers of that day 
took up Philip’s cry, ‘‘ Since one of 
more riches, of Navarre, hast thou 
taken,’’ and they went him one bet- 
ter—they insist that it was Richard’s 
mother, who, feeling that she owed a 
debt of gratitude to Sancho for his 
intercession when she was imprisoned 
by her husband, Henry II., and who 
could not endure that her son should 
marry Alice—a not unnatural position 
for Eleanor to take, when we con- 
sider that this same Alice was the 
daughter of her divorced husband and 
the sweetheart of her dead one— 
brought Berengere to Messina to 
meet Richard, then on his way to the 
Crusades, and there turning her over 
to her Joanna, said, if we may believe 
Bernard of Tresorier, ‘‘ Fair daughter, 
take this damsel for me to the King, 
your brother, and tell him I comMAND 
him to espouse her speedily.’’ Al- 
though Richard had always been de- 
voted to his mother, he, at the age of 
thirty-four, was not, had never been, 
the man to be commanded, and I take 
it that that message was a little joke 
of Eleanor’s to the over-ardent Rich- 
ard. Again, if it was a match more 
beneficial to Richard than to Beren- 
gere, why should Eleanor set about 
consummating it to show her grati- 
tude to Navarre? It was, in fact, 
none of the Dowager Queen’s doing— 
she went to gratify her ever dearly 
loved Richard—went at his command, 
and when she had taken his future 
Queen to the rendezvous, hastened to 
Rome to the Pope, then back to gov- 
ern England, all for this darling son. 

The modern French historians 
seem to have taken their version of 
the story entirely from their biased 
old compatriots. Thus Michaud: 
‘* Rleanor, who had only ceased to be 
the Queen of the French to become 
their implacable enemy had for a 
long time endeavored to dissuade 
Richard from this marriage. * * * 
In order to complete her work and 
create an eternal division between the 
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two Kings, she brought Berengere 
with her into Sicily.’’ 

It is hardly probable that even Elea- 
nor of Aquitaine would have dared to 
try and force a wife on the obstinate 
Richard, and she showed she had 
little fear of the result when she left 
her charge before his arrival. 

Of all the accounts of Richard’s 
exploits, from time of his leaving 
home to the hour of his departure 
from Palestine, the only one known 
to me to have been written by an eye- 
witness is that of Geoffrey de Vin- 
sauf—who says of that wedding at 
Cyprus, on the 12th of May, rigr: 
‘The King was glorious on this happy 
occasion, and cheerful to all, and 
showed himself very joyous and affa- 
ble.’’ However, Richard on that date 
had recently won a notable victory over 
Isaac of Cyprus, and on the morrow 
was to give audience to that fallen 
so-called emperor — quite enough 
to put the heart of that lion at peace 
with the world ; but Geoffrey says on: 
‘A long time previous, while yet 
Count of Poitou, he had _ been 
charmed by the graces of the damsel 
and her high birth, and felt a passion 
for her.’’ Judging from the fidelity 
of those parts of de Vinsauf’s ‘‘Itin- 
erary,’’ which can be proven by com- 
parison with other historians, I 
should be loath to accuse him of go- 
ing out of his way to make this state- 
ment which, however pertinent, is not 
at all necessary to his narrative. I 
think rather it was put in in answer to 
the French scandals concerning Elea- 
nor’s part, and that other now long 
exploded vicious rumor _ touching 
Isaac’s daughter, who, report said, 
was Berengere’s successful rival before 
she was a month a bride. 

Richard of Devizes, though he is 
quite minute in his account of some 
of the incidents of the Crusade, did not 
see anything worthy of remark about 
this wedding, except that ‘‘ because 
Lent had already passed and the lawful 
time of contract was come, he caused 
Berengere, who his mother had brought 
to him in Lent, to be affianced to him 


in the Island,’’ evidently considering 
the delay in the ceremony to be caused 
by the fast and not the fact that the 
King had not finally renounced Prin- 
cess Alice, as those who hold that the 
match was all of his mother's making 
would have us believe. 

Sir Walter Scott seems to be the 
one generous writer, who, though 
openly crying his admiration for Rich- 
ard, can admire the woman he and his 
successor so terribly wronged. Thus 
in ‘‘ The Talisman,’’ ‘‘ Accounted one 
of the most beautiful women of the 
period. Her form slight, though ex- 
quisitely molded. She was graced 
with a complexion not common in her 
country, and features so extremely 
juvenile as to make her look several 
years younger than she _ really 
was, though in reality she was 
not above twenty-one.’’ (This was 
in 1191. G. P. R. James says she was 
then nineteen. Miss Strickland seems 
to think she was about twenty-seven.) 
Even good-natured Sir Walter has his 
fling at her, however. ‘‘ She was by 
nature perfectly good humored, and if 
her due share of admiration and hom- 
age (in her opinion a very large one) 
was duly resigned to her no one could 
possess better temper. She was con- 
fident in her husband’s favor and loved 
him passionately, but she feared the 
loftiness and the roughness of his char- 
acter.’’ 

The three women historians I have 
consulted have not a doubt but that 
Richard loved her and she recipro- 
cated. Thus Miss Yonge, ‘‘ His own 
chosen and long loved Lady Berengere, 
of Navarre, a gentle, delicate, fair- 
haired, retiring maiden to whom he 
had devoted his lion-heart in his days 
of poetry and song.” 

Miss Amanda Douglas: ‘‘ Berengere, 
the beautiful daughter of the King of 
Navarre, with whom Richard had 
fallen in love sometime before. She 
had no great dowry, neither were there 
political advantages in the alliance, so 
love alone must have ruled him.’’ And 
Miss Strickland, ‘‘ No one can marvel 
that the love of the ardent Richard 
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should be strengthened when he met 
the beautiful, the cultivated, and vir- 
tuous Berengere in the familiar inter- 
course which sprang from his friend- 
ship with her gallant brother.’’ 

Now comes Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
some eight centuries after the event, 
and alongside the very best concep- 
tion of Richard that any man has ever 
given to the world, utterly misrepre- 
sents his wife and gives an entirely 
unconvincing reason for their union 
and separation. Here is his idea of 
the wife of the Lion Heart: ‘‘A 
little creature too much brocaded to 
move, cold as snow (and a child of 
Spain, my brother! pious as a virgin 
enclosed) with small regular features 
like a fairy queen’s, sbe had a narrow 
mind and a small heart for meeting 
tribulation.’’ She had nothing of the 
kind. The year 1196 was the year of 
the brief reconciliation with Richard, 
it was a time of great scarcity and 
famine, and the beneficent Queen 
exerted her restored influence over the 
heart of the King by persuading him 
to give all his superfluous money in 
bountiful alms to the poor.’’ ‘‘ A small 
heart in meeting tribulation’’ when 
she persuaded her brother to run the 
Count of Toulouse out of Guienne, 
which province he had invaded while 
Richard was in prison. 

Further from Mr. Hewlett in 
‘Richard Yea-and-Nay:’’ ‘‘ Marry, 
cried he, yes I am all for marrying. 
I will marry one and twenty million 
milled edges, our Savior!’’ I grant 
you this sounds painfully like the man 
who said he would sell London if he 
could find a purchaser, but London 
was something'he cared nothing about, 
and I cannot see why he wanted 
Berengere except for love. Surely 
Sancho with Santiago west of him, 
Castile south of him, Philip of France 
eager to extend his territory at any 
one’s expense over toward the sun, 
(the situation is in Mr. Hewlett’s own 
words) was not the man to be able to 
supply ‘‘one and twenty million 
milled edges’’ ‘‘ for kings, with the 


rest of the world, are to be judged by 
their necessities ’’ and Sancho even in 
‘‘Richard Yea-and-Nay”’ is a very 
hungry King. 

Mr. Hewlett represents that Richard 
left Cyprus the evening of the wed- 
ding ; certain it is that he gave audi- 
ence to Isaac there the day after and 
spent a period longer than the usual 
honeymoon before sailing for Acre, 
at which town he had _ remained 
about two months, leaving there 
on the 21st of August, and, with 
the exception of the short time re- 
ferred to above, he and Berengere 
never lived together again, for though 
some writers hold that she was with 
him at his death I think G. P. R. 
James has the evidence on his side 
when he says ‘‘ Berengere was afar.’’ 

What happened in her brief three 
months of wifely intercourse with her 
husband— why he put her away—why 
she left him—or he left her the second 
time, no man may say. Sometime, 
however, I think the reason may be 
found in these words of Hewlett: ‘‘ He 
was torn by two natures, sport of 
two fates; the hymned and the re- 
viled, the loved and the loathed; 
spendthrift and a miser, King and a 
beggar, the bond and the frée, god and 
man.’’ ‘‘ He was at once bold and 
sleek, eager and cold as ice—an odd 
combination, but not more odd than 
the blend of Norman dog and Angevin 
cat which had made him so.”’ 

You may be sure John—not having 
to—did not pay her her dower—and it is 
a pathetic letter wherein she asks him 
for settlement, signing herself ‘‘ yours, 
by the Grace of God, formerly the hum- 
ble Queen of England;’’ in her past 
pure life she saw no reason to subscribe 
herself, as did her mother-in-law, 
‘“by the wrath of God, Queen of 
England.” 

Some time subsequent to 1230 she 
died and was buried in her abbey ot 
Espan— which monastery she had 
built, and its completion, and her re- 
tirement there, is the last to be known 
of her. She who was— 
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‘* Lovely and constant and kind, 

Holy and pure and humble of mind ; 

Blithe of cheer, and gentle of mood, 

Courteous and generous and noble of blood— 

Lovely as the sun’s first ray 

When it breaks the clouds of an April day ; 

Constant and true as the widow’d dove, 

Kind as a minstrel that sings of love; 

Pure as the fountain in rocky cave 

Where never sunbeam kiss’d the wave; 

Humble as maiden that loves in vain, 

Holy as hermit’s vesper strain ; 

Gentle as breeze that but whispers and dies, 

Yet blithe as the light leaves that dance in 
its sighs ; 

Courteous as monarch the day he is crowned, 


MEREDITY KRABMA. 


Generous as spring dews that bless the glad 
ground ; 

Noble her blood as the currets that met 

In the veins of the noblest Plantagenet. 

Such was her form, her mood, all in part, 

Who matched with Richard the Lion-heart.”’ 

The last two lines of Sir Walter’s 
description are changed so as to be 
applicable. 

The Queen’s name in the various 
authorities is spelled indifferently 
Berengere, Berengare and Berengaria 
—I use the first entirely for the sake 


y 


of uniformity.—R. W. V. 


OR 


PT CAPITULCR® TT oOo 


he Master Knot of Human 
Fate’’ is one of those use- 
ful books which experi- 
ence ingratitude in propor- 


mninyess . t ) 
a4 tion to their popularity, 


46 ae é. 
qj\s for while it contains many 
* 


germs of thought which 

we will elaborately de- 
velop for ourselves, the story which 
gives it a ‘‘beginning, a middle, 
and an end,”’ is so ephemeral it will 
vanish from our memory long before 
the questions that it raises will cease to 
be a part of our intellectual organism. 

In truth, while the only two charac- 
ters seem to be quite earthly in their 
intelligence, they are simply inhuman 
in their indifference to their friends’ 
fate, and you do not care a snap for 
them until you have completed the 
story, when you immediately desire to 
tread it over, to determine by their 
method of searching just how they 
“found out God.”’ 

The economical questions of imme- 
diate interest for them they settle as 
easily as in their conversation they 
settle those of the world, but their 
talk is that of thinking and, to a cer- 
tain extent, well read people, and is 
pregnant with original suggestion and 
reminiscences of other thinkers. 

There is a sociological, and a very 
subservient, sexual question. She had 


‘“‘seen what David never saw, the 
righteous forsaken and his seed beg- 
ging.’’ He had ‘‘ led himself through 
the valley of the shadow of tempta- 
tion and feared no evil, because of the 
Madonna vision in his soul,’’ but found 
that ‘‘even the Madonnas preferred 
Lancelot and Tristram to Galahad.’’ 
‘*She had never seen but one man 
whose mother she was willing to be,’’ 
while he knew that ‘‘ the child that 
would be born to them would not be 
his or hers, but theirs, plus everything 
in the past; verily heir of all the ages 
and the ages were full of pain and 
sorrow.’”’ 

The woman in the case presents a 
very strange and thought-provoking 
hypothesis as her belief. She would 
consider herself blasphemous if she 
entertained the idea that God had 
made an immortal soul the result of 
human passion. Our coming into this 
existence is voluntary, and the ambi- 
tion of man and woman should be so 
to live that noble souls would seek to 
be born of them. 

I do not know whether Ellis Mere- 
dith is a man or a woman, as the 
wonian is the best-drawn character of 
thetwo, buteven iftheauthor bea man, 
as he or she says, ‘‘the measure of a 
man is his ability to appreciate the 
highest type of woman.’’—2. W. V. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
JOURNALIST. 


‘“To give a human document of 
Puritan family life and the develop- 
ment of a mind from the archaic 
severity of New England Puritanism 
to a complete freedom of thought by 
a purely evolutionary process, without 
revolt or revulsion,’’ was the object 
of Mr. William James Stillman in 
writing this book, and he says, ‘‘ For 
what it is worth I have done it with- 
out much consideration of my own 
dignity, and, candidly, not as to my 
blunders and peccadilloes, which are 
of no importance to the story, but as 
to the earlier mental conditions which 
were a part of the process.’’ 

The chapters published in Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly last year were those 
devoted to this end, with no more 
extraneous matter than was necessary 
to describe the environment of the life 
described, and it furnishes an illumi- 
nating commentary on the juvenile 
literature of the period immediately 
following. 

His account of his art studies, both 
at homeand abroad, was among the 
chapters published in Zhe Atlantic 
and includes reminiscences of Cole, 
Durand, Church, S. C. Hall, Pyne, 
Wehneit, the illustrator; Griffiths, 
the dealer; Ruskin, Davidson, Lin- 


nell, and Turner, but he was diverted 
from the practice of art by the 
charms of conspiracy, becoming an 
agent of Kossuth, and going to Ger- 
many with very little German, and 
with dangerous dispatches hidden in 
his boot heel. Thence he sought 
Paris, to wait for the impending rising 
in Milan, and with Yoon, Delacroix, 
Gér6me, Théodore Rousseau, Dela- 
roche, and Ingres, Millet and Jaque, 
and Troyon he passed a profitable 
time-and returned to paint pictures 
admirable in their way, but not of the 
kind that win the great pecuniary 
prizes. 

The Adirondack Club, with the 
three Lowells, Dr. Estes Howe, John 
Holmes, Emerson, Agassiz, Prof. 
Jeffries Wyman, Judge Hoar, Dr. 
Binney, and Horatio Woodman 
among its members, is the subject of 
two chapters, and another is devoted 
to Lowell, and then comes an account 
of a third visit to Europe, more 
profitable than either of the others, 
both in its effect upon the traveler's 
art and in its friendships, but the civil 
war sent its imperious summons, and 
the patriot conquered the artist and 
sent him home determined to enlist. 

The second volume is almost 
entirely new, but its interest is 
National rather than personal, for, as 
Consul and as journalist, Mr. Still- 
man knows the affairs of Crete, 
Greece, Montenegro, Albania, the 
Levant, and Italy as few can know 

















them, so that the story of his going 
and coming has no small historical 
value, but, massing the impressions 
gathered from scattered paragraphs 
and careless sentences, one sees that 
he is always the man who finds it his 
duty to befriend the oppressed, always 
the perfectly fearless man, utterly 
incapable of reckoning the conse- 
quences, personal or financial, of any 
act or of the espousal of any cause. 
Also one sees the critic entirely 
unafraid of expressing his opinion, 
always conscious that he exists only 
to express honest opinion; and has no 
right to concern himself about its 
reaction upon him and his prosperity. 
He says : 

Nothing less than the courage and abilities 
of a Cromwell could reform government in 
Italy, and, in the opinion of some of the 
wisest and most patriotic Italians I know 
the task is hopeless and the decay inevitable. 

On the other hand he writes : 

The Roman Catholic Church will exist 
forever, because the necessity of seeing 
through formsand of obedience to authority 
will endure as long as humanity endures, 
for certain orders of mind and certain 
temperaments, but the political problem of 
the existence of the Vatican in a free and 
united Italy, progressive and maintaining 
her place among the European powers, is 
one the solution of which I shall await with 
great interest, not regarding the triumph 
of the Vaticau as possible according to its 
hopes, but not sure that the internecine 
struggle may not end in the ruin of both 
contestants, since the Italians have not the 
courage or the patriotism to accept the only 
safe measure, formal and complete sup- 
pression of all civic privileges forthe Pope 
and his Bishops—the relegation of religion 
to a place outside the organization of gov- 
ernment. 

Why the descendant of Seventh 
Day Baptists should, while owning 
himself a Unitarian, call himself a 
Puritan, is to be explained on the 
theory advanced in Mr. Arlo Bates’s 
novel, ‘‘ The Puritans,’’ that the 
mental habit of the Puritan, fierce 
energy, incapacity for compromise, 
insistence upon the highest standard, 
control his descendants and their 
associates, no matter what may be 
their creed, and viewing his trans- 
mutations as he proceeds from his 
troubled boyhood to old age outwardly 
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serene, but intensely alive to all 
great issues, one sees that he has as 
good a right to the name as the 
Winthrop or Endicott of to-day. His 
life story opens vistas not seen in 
those of Dr. Hale, Col. Higginson, 
Lowell, and Parkman, and is perhaps 
even more valuable’in estimating the 
average Yaukee character and its 
possibilities under the happy influ- 
ences of cosmopolitan experience. 
Two volumes. 374-743 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Zimes Satur- 
day Review. 





‘1 AM ROGER ALTON ”’ 
From ‘A Carolina Cavalier ”’ 
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'’ THE UNDISCOVERED OUN 


MASTERS OF FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. 

The plan of Professor Harper's 
book is well laid out. Opening with 
a general consideration of the place of 
French literature in the fabric of 
European culture, he proceeds to an 
examination of the golden age of 
French drama, follows this essay with 
two which exhibit the emergence of 
more modern ideas in the writings of 
Saint-Simon, Montesquieu and Vol- 


From ** Hamlet 


taire, and concludes with three essays 
on Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve and 
Balzac. In his preface he disclaims 
all pretense to giving ‘‘a general out- 
look over the two centuries which lie 
between Corneille and Balzac.’’ The 
ideas, though not markedly original, 
are arranged with good judgment and 
they are presented in an interesting 
manner, with the aid of a style that is 
clear and sufficiently animated. The 
author’s taste is conservative, and he 











is at his best when dealing with those 
matters on which all intelligent critics 
have been and are now in agreement. 

Professor Harper is a wholly ‘‘safe’’ 
writer on the earlier phases of that 
stream of literary development which 
he has set himself to follow. But, 
while he shows some penetration in 
his treatment of Saint-Simon, for ex- 
ample, recognizing in him at once 
‘‘ the last defender of feudalism ’’ and 
‘‘a prophet of things new and the first 
man of the eighteenth century ’’—a 
suggestive if not an altogether con- 
clusive view of the Duke’s personal 
and literary significance—he leaves 
the impression, in the long run, of 
being at ease only on the beaten track. 
His dealings with the classics are help- 
ful, inasmuch as they summarize in 
attractive and unadventurous terms 
the traits of these traditional figures. 

He tells us that he re-read Hugo 
‘‘with a view of determining whether 
or not he could be accepted as the 
unifying representative, the continu- 
ous interpreter, of French literature 
since the fall of Napoleon. And asa 
result I say that, for me, this one 
man’s life and works formulate nearly 
all the phenomena of French literary 
history from the battle of Waterloo 
down to the present day. Except 
comedy and the realistic novel, he has 
excelled in every kind of literature 
which the French have cultivated 
during this century.’’ The exception 
of the realistic novel is of profound 
importance, that being a far more 
characteristic product of the century 
than anything else, saving the vein 
of psychological criticism running 
through all departments of French 
literature, a vein, it may be observed, 
in which Hugo was also sadly defi- 
cient. What is more important to 
notice is that Professor Harper’s con- 
ception of Hugo’s life and works as 
formulating nearly all of the phe- 
nomena of French literary history 
from Waterloo down to the present 
day is, broadly considered, a pretty 
large order, one which we cannot 
approve. 
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But Professor Harper does some- 
thing to atone for his excessive esti- 
mate of Hugo and his injustice to 
Balzac by treating Sainte-Beuve with 
abundant appreciation. Here, too, he 
makes one slight misstep. ‘‘ There is 
nothing particularly inspiring in 
Sainte-Beuve’s life’’ apart from his 
work as author. Quite true, and as 
‘*his literary criticism alone is his 
title to fame,’’ it is surely superfluous 
to talk about anything else, or to warn 
the reader that ‘‘if we detach from our 
conception of him any notion of his 
being really important or admirable in 
other respects, our appreciation of his 
true value will gain rather than lose.’’ 
The opinion of a reader of the 
‘* Causeries ’’ likely to be affected one 
way or the other by Sainte-Beuve’s 
political affiliations, for example, 
would have little if any value. But 
Professor Harper’s anxiety on this 
point is more apparent than real. 
Once he addresses himself to a survey 
of the great critic’s work he is quick 
to see its unique merit. While we 
might wish for a more genial exposi- 
tion of his qualities, one which with- 
out losing sight of his sobriety and 


_ discrimination would emphasize a 


little more his feeling and humanity, 
we could ask no better introduction 
of Sainte-Beuve to the general reader 
than is contained in this essay. 316 
pp. 12mo —N. Y. 7ribune. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Bound in three volumes, this work 
from the pen of Francis Newton 
Thorpe traces the origin, progress and 
development of constitutional govern- 
ment in America from the time of 
the stamp act in 1765 down to the 
present day. Already distinguished 
as an authority on American con- 
stitutional history, the author achieves 
another distinct literary triumph in 
the publication under review and 
makes another important contribution 
to American constitutional literature, 
With laborious zeal and exhaustless 
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research the author covers the whole 
field of discussion which the title of 
the work opens up, and, dwelling in 
greater or less detail upon such 
history-making events as have illus- 
trated the principles of our con- 
stitutional system of government in 
its gradual process of evolution and 
expansion, he produces what every 
candid critic must acknowledge to be 
an achievement of high order. Mere 
history-writing which deals mainly 
with the enumeration of events in 
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chronological sequences requires no 
very great amount of analytical 
discernment, but to consider historical 
events in the relations which they 
sustain to government and to graduate 
each event with such exact precision 
that it will bear no more than its due 
proportion of emphasis, requires 
exceptional powers of philosophical 
insight; and such are the qualifica- 
tions which the author has brought 
to the task in hand. Of course he is 
not infallible and political critics may 
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THE INTERVIEW WITH TIGER BILL 


From ‘‘ A Carolina Cavalier "’ 
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find much to assail in the work, but 
on the whole it seems to meet the 
demands which have called it forth 
and will no doubt be received with 
wide favor. ‘Touching upon the 
status of affairs in the South directly 
after the war, when several constitu- 
tional amendments were necessitated 
to meet the existing condition of 
things, Mr. Thorpe ably discusses the 
era of reconstruction and incidentally 
says : 

‘‘ Those who are inclined to criticise 
the South for its treatment of the black 
race at the close of the war quite fail 
to realize the magnitude of the 
problem which its white men were 
then suddenly called upon to solve. 
Whatever may now be thought of the 
opinions and actions of those men 
then, it must be remembered that 
revolutions, whether welcome or not, 
do not suddenly and wholly change 
the inherited beliefs of men. The 
reorganization of civil affairs in the 
South in 1865 was the work of a few 
men. That the people of impoverished 
States should, even under military 
pressure, determine to provide for the 
_ education of millions, recently their 
slaves, and to treat them as equals 
before the law, was evidence of an 
altruistic purpose never known in 
ancient times, and but seldom in 
modern. The President’s suggestion 
of emancipation and education was 
strictly adhered to, but not without 
serious and well organized opposition. 
Could Louisiana be expected to 
deprive herself at one stroke of 
$150,000,000 of property and tax what 
femained to educate that which was 
takenaway? Todo so seemed like 
compelling a man to improve and pay 
taxes on property of which he had just 
been robbed.’’—Ad/anta Constitution. 


A SACK OF SHAKINGS. 
This book is a collection of sketches 
and stories, mostly of life in the mer- 
chant service, by Frank T. Bullen, 
originally published in the Specta/or. 
Some of the sketches are almost idyllic 
—as, for instance, one of Dennis and 


Jenny, which almost seems to carry 
the reader into the country, till he 
finds that the loving couple—two little 
pigs— were ruthlessly tubbed and 
scoured every morning. A story of 
alligators strikes a sadder note, though 
relieved by comic interludes. Mr. 
Bullen, by the way, considers the 
shark ‘‘a much-maligned monster, 
incapable of seven-tenths of the crimes 
attributed to him, innocent of another 
two-tenths, and in the small balance 
of iniquity left a criminal rather from 
accident than from design.’’ The 
alligator is his pet horror, a beast 
‘‘ whose unappeasable ferocity and 
diabolical cunning make him so 
terrible a neighbor ;’’ but ‘‘ seamen as 
a rule have very little acquaintance ’”’ 
with him. Not the least curious of 
these sketches is the account of a 
flock of small birds, ‘‘ of the littleness 
of a robin,’’ that invaded the ship in 
the Gulf of Mexico and made them- 
selves very much at home; but about 
a week later they were followed by 
some hawks, which ‘‘in some mys- 
terious way had become aware that 
around our ship might be found some 
of their natural food.’’ Eventually 
the ship ran on a coral reef and had to 
be abandoned, but the birds, little and 
big, remained to fulfill their destiny. 
Among many other pleasing sketches 
we would more especially call at- 
tention to ‘‘A Porpoise Myth,’’ ‘‘ Nat’s 
Monkey ’’ (which seems to have been a 
more objectionable shipmate than any 
other monkey ever was), and ‘‘ Mara- 
thon of the Seals;”’ and, of a totally 
different character, ‘‘ A Sea Change,”’ 
‘*By Way of Amends,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Calling of Captain Ramirez.’’ But 
all are excellent. 389 pp. 12mo. 

—London Atheneum. 


='‘‘ Arline Valere,’’ by Joseph Hall- 
worth is announced for early publica- 
tion. It is a story of modern New 
York, and the author has illustrated 
his text with upwards of one hundred 
pen-and-ink sketches, reproducing the 
manuscript as it came from the author, 
text and sketches, line for line. 
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‘*so 1'M TO RIDE THIS TIN PONY, AM 1?"’ 


Copyright, 1901, 


HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 


The heroine of this romance of to- 
day is a Chicago girl, and ‘‘ Her 
Mountain Lover’’ is one of Nature’s 
noblemen, who has been a cowboy, 
but is now a Colorado miner. On his 
way to England to sell an interest in 
the gold mine which he and her uncle 
own, Jim meets her for the first time, 
and falls an easy victim to her simple 
charms ; but being sadly inexperienced 
in affairs of the heart, he does the 


by The Century Company 


same thing in the case of a clever 
Irish novelist who throws herself at 


his head in London. How the tangled 
thread of his affections is straightened 
out in the long run, the reader will 
enjoy discovering for himself. Suffice 
it to say that the story is related 
vividly and. directly, that the broad- 
shouldered, manly miner is a very real 
and charming character, that the story 
of his love-making abounds in pic- 
turesque incidents and effective con- 
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trasts, and that its atmosphere is fresh 
and invigorating throughout. One of 
the most striking incidents in the story 
isthe setting up of a Western camp 
in English fields, the affair being put 
through in true cowboy.style. 396 pp. 
12mo. 

LOVE LETTERS OF THE 
KING. 

This book of Richard Le Gallienne’s 
isa story of modern London, and its 
hero, Pagan Wasteneys, is a young 
man of literary impulses, and a 
peculiar quality of mind, which it has 
been the author’s aim to analyze and 
set forth. 

We are told that as a matter of fact 
Pagan Wasteneys was exceedingly 
sad about himself, and the author says 
(without wishing to be hard upon 
him) it was quite time he was realizing 
that he was wasting a rare nature and 
exceptional gifts in idle pursuit of 
women. Asa matter of fact, we are 
introduced to the hero in a hansom 
cab driving through St. James’s Park 
one spring afternoon. 

However, the woman of the hansom 
cab does not appear again in the 
story, and we are told how Pagan 
Wasteneys, having been down in the 
English country, had met a girl 
gathering mushrooms, had fallen in 
love with her, and she with him, at 
first sight. Both act in a very 
abnormal way, as if they were crazy 
instead of reasonable beings, and 
Pagan Wasteneys, instead of trying to 
make himself worthy of any woman’s 
love, goes to London and wastes his 
time making bad poetry. He is con- 
Stantly writing silly effusions in a 
handsome volume, which he keeps 
locked in his room, and which he has 
entitled ‘‘ The Sad Heart of Pagan 
Wasteneys.’’ He has a girl friend in 
London who loves him—but he ignores 
her and wastes all his time and thought 
on the shadowy girl in the country 
named Meriel. The story bares this 
man’s character to the world, analyzes 
It, describes it, and shows to the reader 
all this man’s most secret feelings, 
hopes and aspirations. 


THE 
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The hero’s awakening to sanity 
comes at a gathering at his house of 
a lot of people who called themselves 
‘*Romantics.’’ One of the members 
of this party reads a paper entitled, 
‘*A Possible Duty Toward the Be- 
loved,’’ the conclusion of which is : 

‘Love is an idealism, a thing of 
ideal joys and sorrows ; but, in the 
expression of these ideal joys and 
sorrows, it employs material vessels 
which become holy and inviolable by 
that sacred use. Profanation of the 
vessel is profanation of the spirit. 
And, if love be allowed physical joy, 
it must also be meted physical punish- 
ment.’’ 

This seems to awaken in Waste- 
neys’s mind the belief for the first 
time that it was possible for him to 
live without thinking of Meriel, and 
he determines to do it. He seeks 
forgetfulness in work, in religion, in 
other ways, and, failing to find it, 
purchases a revolver and determines 
on suicide; and then, by chance, he 
gets a single day in the open air, 
bathes in the sun, gets a vision of a 
good, healthy, pure-minded girl, that 
disperses the whole horrid nightmare 
that has beset him, and he finds him- 
self sane, free and thoroughly con- 
scious of the absurdity of his past; 
of his inane verses and pessimistic 
writings. 

While, undoubtedly, there is much 
affectation and posing in this book, 
one is liable to lose a desire to 
criticise in admiration of the style 
and literary feeling of many pas- 
sages in the book. There is some 
satire in the novel, too, and in one 
place Le Gallienne takes no pains 
to conceal the fact that he is satirizing 
Bernard Shaw, whom he describes as 
‘‘an esoteric dramatist, who said he 
was greater than Shakespeare, and 
who found many to believe him.’’ 

At any rate, whatever one may 
decide as to the writer’s motive or 
purpose in writing such a book, it 
must be conceded, we think, that this 
book shows the touchof a master 
literary craftsman. 281 pp. 12mo. 
—Ilndianapolis News. 
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THE MAKING OF 
CHRISTOPHER FERRINGHAM. 

Miss Beulah Marie Dix has suc- 
ceeded excellently well in this strong 
and simple novel of manners in the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay in the 
period when its formative Puritanism 
was most rigid, when the stocks and 
whipping post were part of the daily 
fear of law-breakers, when punish- 
ments and fines were frequent and 
severe and visits of the tithingman 
and constable might be counted on 
for the slightest offense. She has set 
her town of Meadowcreek within rid- 
ing distance of Boston, north of Gov. 
Winthrop’s farm at Pullen Point, and 
filled it with the breath of the sea. 

The chief landowner, Nathan Cal- 
derwood, magistrate, uncle and guar- 
dian of Ferringham, goes quite as 
often to Boston in his shallop by sea 
as on his horse by land. The im- 
pression that the novel leaves after a 
first reading is one of exceeding 
pleasure in the descriptions of sailing, 
rowing or canoeing within the harbors 
of Massachusetts Bay, and there is a de- 
scription of a great daring dash quite 
across its rolling waves to the Cape 
Cod shore. The scents of wild fern and 
wild roses, of pine trees and open, 
sunshiny hill meadows and all the 
herbs and shrubs and grasses that still 
make fragrance for New England are 
in the story, as well as the deep, far, 
unbroken forests of that earlier day 
when the life of the Indians pressed 
close and near upon the life of the 
colonists of the Bay. 

Across this background of nature 
move the figures of the story with 
convincing individuality, and with 
Hogarthian lights and shadows upon 
their follies and their loves, their 
graces and their sins. The book is 
one to insist upon a second reading 
for itself; it does not belong to what 
might be called the Macaulay school 
of historical fiction, not having the 
dazzling qualities of a superficial fire. 
It is illuminated from within by light 
of life in the upward struggle of 
humanity. The method of a historian 
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like Green, who studies the meaning 
of the life of the people, is part of the 
foundation of fiction of this order. 
Clear, direct imagination, fine imper- 
sonal sympathy, which finds nothing 
human to be alien, are endowments of 
the author of ‘‘ Christopher Ferring- 
ham.’’ Add to these a developed 
power of showing psychical processes 
without recourse to scalpel effects, a 
very minute and careful study of the 
tools of life in the seventeenth century 
in New England, and admirable dic- 
tion, and most of the virtues of this 
volume have been named. 

Its faults are more negative than 
positive—a lack of the great force 
which would have made this a great 
novel of first rank in permanent litera- 
pure, an occasional vagueness in the 
usually close-knit narrative. There is 
no need to name other novels which 
deal with the period, that bring in the 
West Indies—so closely connected 
with New England in those days—or 
that have a pirate fight and a rousing 
victory. It is evident that neither 
emulation nor competition was in this 
author’s mind. She dealt with her 
materials as she must, quite inde- 
pendently, and the result is com- 
mended heartily to all who wish to 
enjoy a new light on the making of 
the Puritan Commonwealth _ that 
helped to mold our national life and 
liberty and conscience for righteous- 
ness. 453 pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


=While interest in South Africa is 
still keen, a novel that gives an excep- 
tionally vivid picture of the life there 
may make a special appeal. Though 
Basil Marnan’s ‘‘ Daughter of the 
Veldt’’ does not deal at all with the 
Boer war, certainly its most conspicu- 
ous feature is its ‘‘ strenuousness.’’ 
As Egdon Heath might almost be con- 
sidered a character in Hardy’s ‘‘ Re- 
turn of the Native,’’ so in Basil Mar- 
nan’s tale the Veldt is said to share 
the honors with its daughter, and to 
influence the lives of those who come 
to live upon it. 
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PRO PATRIA. 


The author of ‘‘ The Little Hugue- 
not’’ and. ‘‘ Kronstadt’’ has in the 
present book given his admirers a 
novel that most of them will enjoy far 
more than they did the ‘‘ Garden of 
Swords.’’ ‘‘ Pro Patria’’ is an enter- 
taining story. It gives pleasure and 
does not tax the brain. The plot is 
thin, the story plain and the charac- 
ters easy to become familiar with. 


The tale deals with conspiracy, ad- 
venture and love. 

It is the story of a fiendish scheme 
devised by an Englishman to revenge 
himself on certain of his countrymen. 
This was nothing less than an attempt 
to induce the French Government to 
build a gigantic tunnel under the 
English Channel, send an army of 
100,000 men to attack London una- 
wares, and thus at the mercy of the 
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‘©! CAPTURED MY PRIZE AND TOOK HIM WITH ME”’ 


From ‘‘ Pro Patria 
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““THE LIGHT OF A SMALL LAMP SHQWED ME THE FIGURE OF JEFFERY”’ 


enemy, and eventually to bring the 
whole country into subjection. 
Through the heroic efforts of a loyal 
English officer, however, the traitor’s 
scheme was frustrated and the traitor 
met his just deserts. 

The devotion to country shown by 
the French as typified by Colonel 
Lepeletur and the heroine, his daugh- 
ter Agnes, and by the English in the 
person of Captain Arthur Hilliard, 
the hero, and Harry Fordham, his 
friend, gives the book its title. 292 
pp. 12mo. 


CHINA. 


The importance of China in the 
political and economic history of the 
world during the twentieth century 
has given rise to a long series of books, 
all of them useful, and all of them in- 
teresting, the latest addition to which, a 
new edition of Gen. Wilson’s ‘‘China,”’ 
which has acquired an official position 
through its adoption by the United 
States Government as the official 


handbook for the use of officers, is: 


certainly not the least. 
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It was in 1885 that Gen. Wilson 
first turned his attention to China. He 
arrived at Shanghai in October, 1885, 
proceeded to Tien-Tsin, and, at the 
suggestion of Li Hung Chang, visited 
Taku, Kaiping, Pekin, the Great 
Wall, the Yellow River and the Great 
Canal. He traveled through the 
provinces of Chi-li, Honan and Shan- 
tung, journeyed up the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, and met, wherever he went, 
men of weight (if not always light) 
and leading; so that his book presents 
Chinese life as he had seen it for him- 
self, together with his own opinions and 
deductions as tested by the experience 
of old foreign residents, and the atti- 
tude of important native officials. 

Gen. Wilson begins by pointing 
out, what is too often overlooked, that 
the isolation of China, which fostered 
her own peculiar unprogressive civili- 
zation, was as much forced upon her 
by natural conditions as created by 
her own desire. A boundless con- 
tiguity of desert space divided her 
from European civilization to the 
west ; and only steam made her freely 
accessible from the sea. China re- 
mained stationary in her institutions 
and social system ; and even to this 
day the alien conquerors who have 
been pressing onward—the English 
and French from the south and south- 
west, the Russians from the north and 
northwest, have failed to make an 
appreciable impression upon the peo- 
ple. Under the vigorous but un- 
scrupulous sway of the Dowager 
Empress, Gen. Wilson holds, the 
throne was strengthened, peace estab- 
lished throughout the country, and the 
sway of the central power extended to 
the remotest tribes and dependen- 
cies. 

All statements regarding the popu- 
lation of the empire are mere guess- 
work, based upon partial enumerations 
for purposes of taxation. No scien- 
tific census of the huge country has 
ever been taken, but Gen. Wilson 
shares the belief of most recent trav- 
elers that the older estimates are 
greatly exaggerated. 
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It is rather curious to note Gen. 
Wilson’s estimate of Russia’s position 
in the Far East. The man of war on 
land has but little faith in sea power, 
whose advocate is Capt. Mahan, and 
he does not hesitate tosay so. Russia, 
according to him, by the construction 
of the trans-Siberian railroad and the 
acquisition of Manchuria, by tenancy 
at least, has secured an inexpugnable 
line of military communication with 
China in the far East, together with a 
base of operations in Manchuria, that 
not only make her independent of 
Great Britain and her sea power, or of 
any other national combination which 
might be formed against her, but en- 
able her to concentrate her troops and 
munitions entirely at leisure, to make 
her own opportunity and choose her 
own time for such further operations 
as she may decide upon. England’s 
strength in China, according to this 
military expert, would depend, not 
upon her sea power, however great, 
but upon whatever Indian army she 
could put into the field. Japan, he 
holds, maintains an attitude of expect- 
ancy : she will follow the lead, how- 
ever unwillingly, of Russia, Germany 
and France, rather than join Great 
Britain in opposing them at the risk 
of a general war. Here, then, is the 
position of Russia stated by this well 
known American general : 


‘* Although Russia is one of the poorest 
countries in the world, when the per capita 
value of her productions is considered, she 
is absolutely independent of all the powers 
of the earth in dealing with China. Neither 
sea power nor land power can disturb her 
directly. The nations of western Europe 
might combine to attack and cripple her in 
her European 'possessions,' but they could 
not assail her anywhere in Siberia or along 
the northern borders of China, nor for a day 
interrupt hercommunications with the Far 
East. All the navies of the world united 
could not disturb the concentration or the 
supply of her troops along the northern 
borders of China or in Manchuria. She 
would have only the deserts and barren 
steppes to cross, but even that she could do 
by throwing out branch lines from her great 
railway as circumstances might appear to 
require. She may, therefore, take as much 
or as little of China asshe wants, and choose 
her own time for doing it. So far as the 
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other powers are concerned, they may hold 
on to what they have already acquired, but 
they have only the moderation and the 
poverty of Russia to depend upon for the 
present to restrain or moderate her desire 
for the further extension of her dominion 
in the Far East.’’ 439 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 
Historical accuracy is added to ro- 
mance relating skill in S. R. Crock- 
ett’s latest novel, and to all lovers of 


tales of adventure, and particularly to 
those who appreciate the ‘‘color’’ 
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which marks life in Southern Italy, 
we commend this volume. Tales 
there have been in abundance con- 
cerning the brigands (and those worse 
than brigands), who once infested 
the ‘‘ Heel of the Boot,’’ but it 
has remained for the author to give 
us the true story of the famous Fratres 
Vardarelli and of Ciro, the Priest with 
Red Eyes, the Man of Seventeen 
Murders, and of the final downfall of 
this last-named desperado and his vile 
crew through the efforts of General 


Richard Church, that noted fighter, 


‘* HE HAD RISEN, AND NOW STOOD WITH HIS BACK TO THE ROCK "’ 


From ‘“‘ The Silver Skull’ 
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‘*!l TRIED TO CRAWL, BUT AFTER A LITTLE WAY THE PAIN OF MY WOUND MASTERED ME”’ 


whose very glance seemed more 
potent for good than the guns and 
swords of his soldiers. As Mr. 
Crockett explains in his prefatory 
note, this tale of Ciro the Priest is 
still the popular epic in Southern 
Italy (though a half-century or mure 
has passed since his death), while the 
famous Vardarelli, the Robin Hoods 
of the South, are yet remembered and 


From ‘‘ The Silver Skull "’ 


loved by the picturesque people who 
inhabit this land. Material in abund- 
ance might be had by visiting the 
Apulian region, but its trustworthi- 
ness historically would not be great, 
while the actual facts are as pictur- 
esque and as thrillingly interesting as 
any of the handed-down traditions, if 
not, indeed, more so. But the author 
had the good fortune to be given the 
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journals kept by General Church him- 
self, and to have the active assistance 
of that officer’s niece, Mrs. E. M. 
Church, herself an author and a stu- 
dent of this region. 

The story is told by the Sister of 
the Vardarelli (in reality of almost 
royal blood) who is rescued by the 
Vardarelli after all her kin have fallen 
victims to the murderous hate of 
Ciro and his band. The Vardarelli are 
supreme in the mountain regions, but 
the Silver Skull tyrannizes the low- 
land towns. Ciro, the priest-leader 
of the Silver Skull, fears only the 
Vardarelli, and, failing to enlist 
the aid of Gaetano Vardarelli, the 
noble-hearted leader of the mountain- 
eers, determines to kill him. With 
this object he lures Gaetano to his 
stronghold and the foul murder he 
seeks to commit is only prevented by 
defection in his own camp. 

The Red Terror of the Silver Skull 
defied all efforts to down it until Gen- 
eral Church came into the command 
of the Government forces. Even then 
it flourished, for a time, in the secret 
way it was wont to do; men who 
were suspected of sympathy with law 
and order, or who failed to pay tribute 
to the Silver Skull were mysteriously 
put out of the way, and the murder- 
ous clan became bold to the point 
almost of open defiance. But the 
cool-headed General was but biding 
his time, laying his plans and guard- 
ing the scene of the band’s activity 
with a cordon of steel which was 
slowly but surely contracted. Then, 
as a thunder-clap comes from a clear 
sky, the blow fell. Not only was the 
Council of Twelve taken while at its 
plotting, but all the records and proofs 
of the inconceivable villainy practiced 
by its members and others of the 
society were captured. But one slip 
marred the stroke, Ciro was absent. 
But his escape was impossible, and 
his capture, too, followed quickly. 
The ignominious death meted out to 
each villain effectually stamped out the 
accursed crew, and not a shred nor a 
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vestige remained of the Terror which 
many another official had tried so 
long and so valiantly to overcome. 
We would gladly quote passages 
from this tale were it not that to 
do so would mar the pleasure of 
the reader by forestalling the nat- 
urally evolved climaxes. But we may 
add, in conclusion, a word of praise 
for the excellent style in which the 
author has written the story, and also 
one of appreciation for the accurate 
way in which he has given the essen- 
tial facts, while we would repeat that 
because the tale is true (in large meas- 
ure at least ) its interest is none the less, 
315 pp. 12mo0.—Philadelphia Record. 


BETSY ROSS. 


Mr. Hotchkiss deals with much more 
than the American flag in this novel, 
wherein he introduces us to the maker 
of that flag, receiving her commission 
to set to work upon it and playing in 
her way the part of a devoted patriot. 
A ‘‘ Prelude’’ to the novel exhibits 
the marooning of a band of pirates by 
five of their comrades, and in the first 
chapter a survivor of the terrible ex- 
perience enters Philadelphia to cause 
all manner of woe. There is a duel, 
there is a murder, there are misunder- 
standings galore, and somehow Betsy 
Ross, who is portrayed as the daughter 
of areformed rascal, of course inno- 
cent of her father’s past, finds her fate 
linked to all these sinister happenings. 
The plot is deftly put together. The 
flag episode counts, but it is not 
brought too pervasively into the book. 
The fiendish pirate who is such a 
source of misery occupies the stage 
more than once, and while General 
Washington is naturally among the 
characters he is not allowed to take 
up too much of the reader’s attention. 
Betsy’s love affair successfully dis- 
putes for our interest with her making 
of the flag, and her history, as Mr. 
Hotchkiss cleverly tells it, is packed 
with varied and exciting interest. 367 
pp. 12mo.—J. Y. Tribune. 
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THE COLUMN. 


Mr. Charles Marriott, the author of 
this novel, may be a novelist of 
experience, but he has omitted any 
former titles from his present title 
page ; and though he writes with an 
assured and capable hand, there is 
yet a freshness in his touch which 
may indicate that he has not had time 
to weary of the muse. The schools 
have poured into his brain the con- 
tents of their cornucopia, without, 
apparently, in any degree impairing 
his mental digestion; he has assimi- 
lated what he received, and utilized 
it as building material for further 
purposes. 

I might surmise that he got his first 
literary inspiration from George 
Meredith, an arduous master, with 
but few pupils; but, after all, Mr. 
Marriott has individuality of his own, 
and shows nothing of his inspirer 
beyond an atmosphere and an attitude. 
He is a little given to cryptic phrases, 
and to awit which needs re-reading 
to get the full flavor of it. He not 
only does not show us the processes 
of his thinking, but he sometimes 
gives us an essence of it so sublimated 
as to be practically problematic ; we 
may catch his drift, or we may not, 
just as it happens. 

In his portrayal of human beings 
he is rapid and suggestive, and often 
hits upon a very happy turn of descrip- 
tion; but he is not quite so vivid 
and firm as is the author of ‘‘ The 
Egoist.’” On the other hand, he 
often escapes the latter’s affectations. 
In treating his plot he is subter- 
ranean; the structure peeps out 
reluctantly through the overgrowing 
foliage of his special picturing and 
comment, as if he were a little shy of 
admitting that he will countenance 
so mechanical a device asa plot at ail. 
The deeper his delvings into the 
human heart the more subtle and 
elusive is his touch, so that the main 
revelations are lost in such a guise 


that the reader feels that a good deal 
of the work of elucidating them is 
left to himself. 

The book is conspicuously humor- 
istic. With theexception of Daphne, 
the characters are not exceptional; 
it is the point of view from which the 
author sees them that gives them 
their quality. They are serious to 
themselves, but the light cast upon 
them renders their aspect more or 
less comedian-like: This of itself 
sharpens their contours to our regard, 
just as a sunset seen upside down 
takes on unexpected colors; but in 
addition to this the painter com- 
municates somewhat of his insight to 
us, so that we actually penetrate a 
little further into the millstones than 
usual. 

Hastings, the Hellenist, the philos- 
opher, the man who for twenty years 
passed out of sight and knowledge 
of England, and then returned to 
the lite of a country gentleman with 
his half-grown daughter ; the vicar, 
Herbert Waring, and his brother, 
Basil, who is the husband in the case, 
and a misfit; the pragmatic, theoristic, 
positive Caspar Gillies, the young 
physician ; the busy beetle, Bargister, 
earnest, absurd, extravagant; his 
wife, with her blind reaching towards 
culture ; Gertrude, the sinister heroine, 
and Cathcart, the great, seldom com- 
prehended sculptor, ‘‘an example of 
the artist drawing his strength from 
the wreck of the man,’’ he who is 
the real hero of the tale, though he 
and Daphne never meet in the flesh 
and are known to each other but 
through the medium of a drawing or 
a word—all these and others take 
their places in our memory with the 
security, of real creatures, and with 
something added to make them belong 
to a world of their own. All have 
their distinction as well as their 
individuality, and the play between 
them is at once natural and strange. 
463 pp. 12mo.—/ulian Hawthorne in 
Philadelphia North American. 
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THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE. 


Mr. Frederick Palmer, the well- 
known war correspondent, found lei- 
sure, while in the Philippines, to gather 
the material for a series of stories illus- 
trative of American army life, which 
ate now published in a volume called 
‘‘“The Ways of the Service,’’ with 
illustrations by Mr. Howard Chandler 
Christy. The war correspondent deals 
officially mostly with arms and the 
man; the war correspondent turned 
novelist treats of arms and men and 
women, for there can be no fiction 
without woman—except in very few 
instances—and the American woman 
is nearer her men in battle than are 
any of her sisters in other countries. 

Mr. Palmer has done well with his 
material, his romance being, on the 
whole, fresh and original, while his 
warfare and his pictures of the men’s 
side of the service are clear and un- 
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commonly informing. The ‘‘ ways of 
the service,’’ he informs us incident- 
ally, ‘‘ are only the natural evolution 
toward a minimum of fiction and a 
maximum of comfort for human beings 
of varying ranks and dispositions who 
are rubbed together morning, noon and 
night in a close community.’’ There 
is here, of course, the unavoidable 
private whose bearing and manners 
betray his origin, and who becomes 
the fairy prince in a tale that ends 
well; but, then, he is fact as well as 
fiction. There is an amazingly clever 
young girl who threatens to do that 
awful thing—‘‘ marrying out of the 
army’’—but uses the threat merely 
for strategical purposes ; there is, also, 
the amateur nurse, the daughter of a 
Senator, but she, too, makes romance 
rather than trouble for the medical 
branch of the service ; and we havean 
American Mrs. O’ Dowd, and, finally, 
Mrs. Gerlison, a woman worth know- 


‘*1'M GOING TO QUARTERS AND GIVE MYSELF UP, Now"’ 


From ‘‘ The Ways of the Service” 
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ing—a noble woman—who flits through 
most of these tales, while having also 
a story of her own. The navy, too, 
is not forgotten, in the episode of Bal- 
lard and the beautiful native woman 
in Mindanao. The men are represent- 
ative of the army—from Gen. MacAr- 
thur down to the last private—grizzled 
officers, ambitious youngsters, ser- 
geants and soldiers, with that unques- 
tioning faith in their superiors which 
makes the regular army the admirable 
organization itis. There is good fight- 
ing in these pages, and a sufficient 
quantity of adventure, while over it 
all thrones the American woman—the 
woman who, too, forms part of ‘the 
service.”’ 340 pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


UP FROM SLAVERY. 


Mr. Booker T. Washington was a 
small boy ona Virginian plantation, the 
son of a slave and himself a slave, when 
the Civil War broke out. His memories 
of that time are nevertheless clear. 
He describes the surroundings in 
which he and his family lived, and 
can vividly recall the subdued excite- 
ment of the slaves when talk of their 
emancipation was in the air, when the 
“ grapevine telegraph ’’ carried news 
of the war from one plantation to 
another with mysterious swiftness, and 
when, at last, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation was read from the veranda 
of the ‘‘ big house,’’ as the dwellers 
in the negro quarters called the home 
of their owner. He makes us see the 
members of his master’s family, crowd- 
ing about to witness the episode and 
observe the attitude of the negroes 
toward the new condition of affairs. 
In the faces of the white folks he saw 
a feeling of deep interest, perhaps sad- 
ness, but, he adds, no bitterness. ‘‘ As 
I now recall the impression they made 
upon me,’’ he continues, ‘‘they did 
not at the moment seem to be sad be- 
cause of the loss of property, but 
rather because of parting with those 
whom they had reared, and who were 
in many ways very close to them.’’ 


The relations between master and 
man had been not only close, but 
sympathetic. Mr. Washington speaks 
of the sorrow among his fellow slaves 
when ‘‘ Mars’ Billy,’’ one of their 
young masters, was killed fighting to 
keep their freedom from them; he 
tells of their anxiety to nurse the sons 
of the house who were brought home 
wounded, and altogether paints a pic- 
ture of genuine devotion on the part 
of the slaves toward those who pos- 
sessed them. But Mr. Washington 
can recollect also being awakened one 
morning before daylight by his mother, 
kneeling over her children and pray- 
ing that she and they might be free. 

There is nothing more interesting 
in Mr. Washington’s book than his 
account of the struggle made by the 
slaves to cope with their new respon- 
sibilities. The conditions in which 
they had lived were far from resem- 
bling those usually presented by the 
novelists. There were no cozy cabins, 
from which floated appetizing odors 
of delicious meals prepared by resplen- 
dent ‘‘ mammies.’’ There were cheer- 
less, squalid huts; there was little 
food, and that of the plainest, and 
hard work early and late was every- 
body’s portion. Education was hard 
to get at. Mr. Washington taught 
himself the alphabet, and little by 
little obtained some slight schooling. 
When he heard of Hampton his soul 
was on fire to proceed thither and fit 
himself for a career of some sort, he 
hardly knew what, by obtaining a 
genuine education. It took time, and 
heartbreaking work, to win his desire. 
He was five hundred miles away from 
his goal when he started for it, and 
much of the way he traversed on foot, 
often hungry and sleeping sometimes 
in the streets. Arrived at Hampton 
he endured further privations, but 
also he met General Armstrong, and 
under the auspices of that devoted 
soul, for whose noble character he 
cherishes the profoundest love, he de- 
veloped rapidly the natural resources 
which have made him the effective 
champion of his race. 
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He writes with delightful candor. 
Not book learning alone, he lets us 
know, has enabled him to carry on 
his splendid work at Tuskegee. From 
the start he has been a believer in the 
supreme importance of life itself as 
the great teacher, and in striving to 
uplift the negro he takes pains to bring 
home to him not only the value of 
study, but the virtue of baths, of tidi- 
ness in all things, of unceasing indus- 
try in every direction. Health, moral 
and physical, he preaches with no less 
fervor than he uses when advocating 
the ordinary forms of education. 
When he first went to Hampton he 
witnessed the keenest enthusiasm 
among the students for everything 
that their wise teachers wished them 
to do, and ever since he has watched 
his people steadily and hungrily work- 
ing toward better things. Of his own 
share in fostering the progressive ele- 
ments among the negroes he writes 
with perfect modesty, and, in fact, all 
through his autobiography he seems 
to care more about his work and his 
fellows than about himself. But a 
patient, brave and very winning per- 
sonality is clearly reflected in these 
pages. 330pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


For several years past Professor 
Miiller, in the intervals of more im- 
portant work, was occupied in joiting 
down reminiscences of his early life. 
In 1898 and 1899 he issued the two 
volumes of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ which 
contained reminiscences of his friends, 
but very little about his own life and 
achievements. Prof. Miiller’s son, 
W. G. Max Miiller, contributes an 
interesting preface to the ‘‘ Autobiog- 
raphy,’’ which he prepared for publi- 
cation, in which he states that even 
during the last two years of his father’s 
life, after the first attack of illness, 
which later resulted in his death, his 
attention was largely taken up with 
serious work; so that it was only dur- 
ing the few weeks, after it had been 
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recognized by all that the end was 
near, that the autobiography was 
seriously taken up, the last work 
upon it being done a few days before 
his death. 

From his earliest student days his 
leanings were philosophical and reli- 
gious rather than classical: the study 
of Herbart’s philosophy encouraged 
him in the work in which he was 
engaged as a mere student, the science 
of language and etymology ; and his 
desire to know something special, that 
no other philosopher would know, led 
him to explore the virgin fields of 
Oriental literature and religions. 

The opening chapter takes up prin- 
cipally Max Miiller’s reasons for con- 
tinuing his biographical records in a 
more personal manner, many of his 
friends insisting that they wanted to 
know ‘‘the springs, the aspirations, 
the struggles, the failures, and achieve- 
ments ’’ of his life, saying if he was 
afraid of anything it was that future 
biographers would be too kind and 
lenient. 

‘*Tt is true it would not be easy for 
those who have hereafter to report on 
our labors to discover the red thread 
that runs through all of them from our 
first stammerings to our latest mur- 
murings. It might be said that in 
my own case the thread that connects 
all my labors is very visible, namely, 
the thread that connects the origin of 
thought and languages with the origin 
of mythology and religion. Every- 
thing I have done was, no doubt, sub- 
ordinate to these four great problems, 
but to lay bare the connecting links 
between what I have written and what 
I wanted to write and never found 
time to write, is by no means easy, 
not even for the author himself. Be- 
sides, what author has ever said the 
last word he wanted to say, and who 
has not had to close his eyes before he 
could write fizzs to his work ?”’ 

Max Miuiller was born in Dessau, 
the capital of the Duchy of Anhalt- 
Dessau, in Central Germany, the rulers 
of which were men far in advance of 
their times, who had practically created 
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Dessau, giving it not only all the 
public buildings, theaters, libraries, 
schools, and barracks, but also build- 
ing private residences for the higher 
officials. The father, Wilhelm Miller, 
was Librarian of the Ducal Library, 
and one of the popular poets of Ger- 
many, to whom a national monument 
was erected in 1891, nearly a hundred 
years after his birth. Prof. Muller 
says that while he would not call his 
father one of the great poets of Ger- 
many, Heine placed his lyrics next to 
Goethe’s. Schubert set many of 
Miller's poems to music, notably his 
‘‘Schone Miullerin’’ and his ‘‘ Win- 
terreise;’’ the latter’s poems becom- 
ing so popular that they are even now 
sung in the streets by people to whom 
their author’s name is unknown. The 
mother’s relatives were all high in the 
public service, Prof. Miiller’s grand- 
father being the Duke’s chief Minis- 
ter. Young Miiller’s childhood was 
very sad, his mother being left a 
widow at twenty-eight, with two small 
children. 

The Miiller house had been a center 
for all the cultivated and artistic soci- 
ety of Dessau, but after his early death 
Wilheim Muller was found to have 
made but little provision for his fam- 
ily, his life insurance, obligatory upon 
all civil servants, and a pension from 
the Duke, giving Mrs. Miller so small 
an income that only in a small town 
like Dessau, where provisions and 
education were equally cheap, could 
they have managed to exist. Prof. 
Miller’s descriptions of these old 
Dessau days are most interesting. 

His early school days were passed 
at the famous Nicolai Schule at Leip- 
zig, doing there very creditable work 
and winning many prizes. He also 
sang frequently in choruses, Leipzig 
being at this time the musical center 
of Germany ; Felix Mendelssohn was 
there and the Gewandhaus concerts 
very fine. 

Baron Bunsen was Max Miiller’s 
social sponsor in England, and some 
of the early social recollections are of 
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much interest. It is well known to us 
how Baron Bunsen succeeded in gain- 
ing the aid of the East India Company 
for the translator of the Rig-Veda ; 
and the story of his early life at Ox- 
ford and his many friendships is equally 
charming. The autobiography breaks 
off abruptly early in Prof. Miiller’s 
career, but will be found full of inter- 
est throughout—far exceeding in the 
latter quality the two volumes of 
‘*Auld Lang Syne,’’ while the last 
chapter, ‘‘ A Confession,’’ is too fine 
to spoil by extracts. Of it, his son 
says, it will go far to explain the atti- 
tude Prof. Muller took through life, 
and his aloofness from academic con- 
tention. 327 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—WN. Y. Times Saturday Review 


A LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. 


This new edition of Ida M. Tarbell’s 
book has an additional aid toa re- 
newed popularity. To her impartial 
and interesting life of the man she has 
joined a sketch of Josephine. In view 
of the recent light thrown upon the 
character and career of the fascinating 
creole, the addition is more than 
justified. Miss Tarbell finds in Jo- 
sephine, neither the martyr nor saint 
her son painted her, nor the frivolous, 
immoral woman painted by her de- 
tractors. Miss Tarbell does not hide 
Josephine’s faults, nor does she dodge 
the evidence furnished by trustworthy 
writers. As a frank and impartial 
student, the author recognizes the lax 
ideals that prevailed in the circle in 
which the young, handsome widow 
found herself, and without undue 
dwelling upon idle scandal and the 
aspersions of envy, gives a fair, just 
estimate of faults and follies. To 
Josephine’s virtues and qualities Miss 
Tarbell is equally just. The sketch 
is sympathetic, although quite frank. 
The illustrations which distinguished 
the former edition are duplicated in 
the present edition. 485 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto.—Brooklyn Times. 
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‘* AND I WILL NEVER FORGET THAT GOD HIMSELF WAS SENDING YOu ”’ 


SOULS OF PASSAGE. 


Questions that concern themselves 
with the destiny of the human soul 
have ever been of peculiar interest to 
Mrs. Barr, and in this story she turns 
avowedly to her favorite problem. 
The theory of reincarnation, of the 
soul as a temporary, flitting visitor to 
the earth, that may or may not return, 
is made a motive power of this book, 


From “ Souls of Passage“ 


though it is by no means over- 
balanced with mere speculation. She 
says of her characters, as they were 
silently watching the great calm ocean 
from beneath the majestic headlands of 
the Ross on the coast of Scotland : 
‘‘'They were all in that mood when 
the overbelief, which we call super- 
natural, becomes a fundamental truth ; 
and an inward voice from the reality 
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of unseen things speaks and is heard.’’ 
It is a favorite mood with Mrs. Barr. 
In the lives of Alan Mackenzie, Flora 
Dumbrack, Sharo McDuff and Euphe- 
‘mia Macrae are given us souls of pas- 
sage of whom one feels the author 
would have us know the answer to 
her own question: ‘‘ Had they kept 
the white bird in their breasts unsul- 
lied as they passed through the city 
and the wilderness ?’’ ‘Their loves, 
their struggles for enlightenment and 
their weaknesses are related with that 
intimacy of the daily, hourly com- 
panionship with her characters which 
is one of the chief charms of Mrs. 
Barr’s manner of telling a_ story. 
However strong may be the theoretic, 
moral element of the book, its interest 
is to many perhaps more to be found 
in the picture it gives of the ways of 
feeling, the manners, prejudices and 
surroundings of people of the middle 
class in Glasgow and° adjoining 
portions of Scotland some fifty years 
ago. 327 pp. 12m0.—Fhiladelphia 
North American. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


This is an attempt to gather the 
essential facts of Richardson’s life 
within the compass of a moderate vol- 


ume. The chief authority on which 
the author relies is Mrs. Barbauld’s 
memoir, ‘‘largely supplemented by 
information obtained from Richard- 
son’s unpublished correspondence in 
the Foster Library at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, from the registers of 
Charterhouse Chapel and St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, and from other contem- 
porary sources.’’ Not the least inter- 
esting portions of the work are the 
critical chapters, especially those on 
the ‘‘Development of the Novel,’’ 
“The Art of Richardson,’’ and 
“ Richardson’s Influence.’’ In these 
sections the authoress enters into the 
subject with a detail that testifies very 
eloquently to the close study she has 
made of the novelist’s works. Her 
opinions may to a large extent have 
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been influenced by the writings of 
Brunetiére, Le Breton, and Texte, and 
Dr. Erich Schmidt, but she frequently 
shows that she is quite capable of 
forming an independent judgment for 
herself. ‘‘ Richardson was popular,’’ 
she writes, ‘‘ because he gave voice to 
sentiments that were already latent in 
society ; it was because he anticipated 
the younger generation by giving ex- 
pression to those feelings that he was 
so much idolized by it. Almost all 
the characteristics of the romantic 
school—its disregard of conventional 
literary form, its exaltation of emo- 
tion, its idealization of women, its 
preoccupation with the theme of edu- 
cation, its recognition of the moral 
value of the individual, are found in 
Richardson’s novels.’’ The general 
student of English literature will find 
this volume very interesting, and it 
may especially be commended to those 
whose knowledge of Richardson and 
his work is but slight. 308 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 


=The ‘‘tragedy of the Dreyfus 
case,’’ is an expression which was 
often used during the memorable 
events of the years 1894-1899. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the real 
tragedy was ever fully appreciated. 
It is revealed at last in the autobi- 
ography which Alfred Dreyfus has 
just published, under the title, ‘‘ Five 
Years of My Life.’’ Dreyfus begins 
the story of his ‘‘sad and tragic life’’ 
with a beautiful reference to his do- 
mestic life, showing that he was a 
lover of home. He tells how, on 
Monday morning, October 15, 1894, he 
left his home in the best of spirits, and 
did not return to the bosom of his 
family until September, 1899. The 
‘‘real tragedy’’ is unfolded in the 
simple story of the trial, condemna- 
tion, martyrdom and release which 
Alfred Dreyfus has just given to the 
world. 
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TO SAVE HIMSELF HE YIELDE 


DOG-WATCHES AT SEA. 


Mr. Stanton H. King tells in a 
straightforward manner of real ex- 
periences during twelve years of life 
on the sea, at first on merchant vessels 
and later in the United States Navy. 
He pictures the actual life of the sailor, 
at sea and ashore, ship management, 
the occasional severity of officers 


From ‘‘ Dog-Watches at Sea” 


and the relations between the men. 
The book contains, also, anecdotes, 
fo’c’s’le yarns and brief descriptions 
of ports in many lands. It shows the 
sailor at his work, and at his play, 
which is often quite as rough as his 
work. The author is now superin- 
tendent of the Sailors’ Haven, Charles- 
ton, Mass. 299 pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 
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THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
VICTOR HUGO 


Mrs. Latimer has the true faculty 
of the translator. To scholarly 
knowledge she adds the perception 
and wit to make her English versions 
absolutely translucent vehicles to con- 
vey the essence of her author—all 
this in prose. It is a pity that she 
attempted, in- her introduction, to 
give a poetic interpretation of Victor 
Hugo’s owr description of these letters 
in the ‘‘ Feuilles d’Automne’’ begin- 
ning : 

O mes lettres d'amour, de vertu, de jeunesse, 

C’est donc vous! Je m’enivre encore a 
votre ivresse, 

Je vous lis a genoux. 

It is really too bad to be told that 
in English this means: 

Letters of early manhood, virtue, love, 
Can these be you? Once more let my heart 


move 
Responsive as I kneel to read you o’er. 


Neither the spirit nor the form of 
Victor Hugo’s exquisite passion of 
reminiscent joy, while reading in 
mature life these records of his pure, 
poetic youth, when soul and sense 
were consecrated to a great love— 
neither is even faintly reflected in 
these English lines in the introduction. 
But after getting past these, either 
critically, or by the readier method 
known as skipping altogether, there 
is no need to see the French originals 
to be sure of the clearness and truth 
of Mrs. Latimer’s translation. 

The personalities of Victor Hugo 
and Adele Foucher, to whom the 
letters were addressed during the pe- 
riod of two and a half years between 
their mutual confessions and their 
marriage, become somewhat less im- 
portant as one reads than the extraor- 
dinary fullness of the revelation of 
ardor and purity in a passionate young 
soul, capable because he was a poet, 
and a French poet, of a complete self- 
revelation. When the personalities 
tevealed are considered, it is easy to 
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see and to say that certain limitations 
of the feminine soul that Hugo deified 
and idolized, really to his own salva- 
tion as man and poet, were necessary 
spurs to the development of his cre- 
ative genius. Thus by the subtle law 
of contraries he gained an impetus, a 
free use of his imagination, that we 
must regard as adding tremendously 
to the power of his native endowment. 
It is true that there were times in the 
after life of the married pair when 
these limitations were a source of gall- 
ing torture to the poet, both person- 
ally and in his art. But those things 
were small beside the blissful convic- 
tion of his youth that his Adele really 
understood what poetry is, and that it 
only needed his explanations to unfold 
to her how profoundly she understood 
its heights and depths and inspira- 
tions. 

If she had understood, as he sup- 
posed she did, his love would have 
had nothing to work upon to draw 
her closer to his art, which she thus 
served in spite of herself, in spite of 
Hugo, too. He found in his devotion 
to her, power to work and to will, to 
grasp the happiness he wanted, and to 
get on in the way of life that he de- 
sired. The story as told in his let- 
ters is fortunately all on his side. 
It is not deplorable, to our mind, 
that the replies of Adele are not pre- 
served. 

Hugo’s own letters, written for her 
eyes alone, are saved, in this matter 
of publication to the world, by their 
style from outraging the sentiment 
which is always more or less offended 
in most people by the publication of 
any love-letters at all, even those of 
fame’s dearest sons and daughters. 
There could scarcely have been much 
quality in the letters of Adele, how- 
ever sweet and sincere ; so it is a good 
thing that a world of readers that had 
doubts about letters of the elevation 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s is 
spared a discussion of letters of the 
wife of Victor Hugo. 247 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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MARTIN BROOK. 


Morgan Bates’ book is a fairly suc- 
cessful attempt to apply the modern 
realistic method to the past, for, after 
all, a story of American life from the 
early twenties to the end of the Civil 
war cannot be said to deal with a 
‘*modern ’’ subject, as modern sub- 
jects are understood nowadays in 
fiction ; but the author uses the word in 
his sub-title. The growth of the anti- 
slavery sentiment in the North, which 
is supposed to be the /ez/motiv of this 
story, is in reality but incidental to its 
realism, which, while not particularly 
informing, is exceedingly long drawn 
out, with skill, no doubt, but with 
disregard of artistic effect. There is 
a runaway negro here, to be sure, we 
have a fleeting glimpse of the Under- 
ground railroad, there are some dis- 
cussions of the legal and ethical 
aspects of slavery in the light of that 
early day, but more than half of the 
story is told before abolition becomes 
the moving factor in the life of Martin 
Brook. The title of the book is well 
chosen ; this is the story of Martin 
Brook, of his rise to fortune, his stand 
for the right, and his triumph in the 
abolition proclamation, but it is his 
personal history, rather than the his- 
tory of the events which he witnessed, 
and in which he took a humble part, 
even rather than the life of the early 
century in a village of northern New 
York. The book runs along on a 
realistic level, never rising to the 
dramatic, except, perhaps, in the 
chapters devoted to the persecutions 
to which abolitionists were exposed ; 
but even here the measured tread of 
narrative remains unchanged. 365 pp. 
12mo.—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 


HIS SONG. 


When we two went Maying 
In golden sunshine, 
I felt that I loved you 
And dreamed you were mine. 


Your eyes were so tender, 
Your glances so kind, 

I dreamed that you loved me, 
But found I was blind. 
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Since then I have wandered 
Over mountain and lea, 

But all of my journeys 
Thou sharest with me. 


The frosts of the Winter, 
The sunshine of Spring, 

The glories of Autumn, 
Have all taken wing. 


But still in my dreamings 
My heart clings to thine, 
And I clasp thee, and kiss thee 
In visions divine. 


HER ANSWER. 


You said you loved me; but a man may 
change 

Much like a woman, tho’ the world deems 
wise 

To hide this failing from her trusting eyes— 

You said you loved me. Do I find it strange 

That you should find another as time flies— 

And does my ’magination sadly range, 

Because you have forgot our Paradise ? 

Ah, no! I am too womanly to weep. 

No woman’s crown of sorrow shall I wear, 

’Tis fools who cry when men have left 
them so. 

Better to leave a silent grief asleep 

Than desecrate with sound a blushing woe. 

I will not weaken woman-kind with tears, 

For I myself am somewhat in arrears. 

—Marie Louise. 


AASAKED AND 
ANUNERED 


L. w.— 

The quotation on George Washington is 
found in resolutions presented to House of 
Representatives, December, 1799, prepared 
by General Henry Lee. 

A subscriber asks : 

Who is the author of the following quo- 
tation, and from what poem is it taken: 


** Couldst thou in vision see 
Thyself the man God meant, 
Thou nevermore wouldst be 
The mar thou art, content.’’ 


Subscriber : 

The publishers of the following books are: 

‘‘ Law of Psychic Phenomena,” (A. C. 
McClurg and Company, Chicago). 

‘Unseen Unions,’’ (Macmillan Company, 
N.Y.). 

‘*What Sense,’’ (H. S. Stone and Com- 
pany, Chicago). 

‘Duties of Man,’’ (Funk and Wagualls, 
i. ie 

‘*Gospel of Buddha,’ (Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago). 
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CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE. 


To see that Charlotte Mary Yonge 
is dead carries me back to the Uni- 
tarian Church in Keene, N. H., where 
I saw a little girl taking away from 
the Sunday School a book called ‘‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.’’ The second of 
my memories of this famous woman 
begins in 1875 (I think it was), when 
Bishop Selwyn came to New York. 
He was a most interesting and beauti- 
ful churchman, singularly simple and 
sincere, with his fine record behind 
him of his missionary work in the 
Southern seas. I was invited to meet 
him at the house of the Hon. Hamilton 
Fish. What a distinguished party 
that was! I had the honor of talking 
with one of the English clergymen (I 
am sorry I have forgotten his name), 
who said: ‘‘ Now, you do not care to 
hear about me and my journey, but 
you will like to hear of Harriet, 
Duchess of Sutherland, my eminent 
friend and parishioner, and of Char- 
lotte Mary Yonge, the author.’’ 

He told me many anecdotes of the 
beautiful Duchess, Mrs. Stowe’s 
friend, and of the authoress, who had 
sent so handsome a tribute to the mis- 
sionary Bishop, and he whispered that 
‘‘she had been in love with Bishop 
Selwyn,’’ which I could well imagine. 

‘‘She is one of the gifted, happy 
and prolific authors who have no his- 
tory,’’ he said, ‘‘unless this little 
harmless suspicion can be called a 
‘history.’’’ He spoke of her ardent 
churchmanship, of her being a Prot- 
estant nun in her life, and the severity 
of her faith and the definite and rather 
narrow boundaries in which it was 
kept. 

This gave me always a great interest 
in this patient, serene, bigoted woman, 
who hated Roman Catholics so much 
that she would not allow them to write 
for her Monthly Packet, a religious 
magazine for young people, which she 
edited until her death ; who repudiated 
the Unitarians until the liberality of 
Dr. W. H. Channing in allowing her 
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very high church books to come into 
his Unitarian Sunday Schools, saying 
‘* such books are above creed,’’ melted 
her, and I have heard that she wrote 
to Edward Everett Hale a very sweet 
and complimentary letter, first, on his 
‘“Man Without a Country,’’ and sec- 
ondly, a much more touching one on 
‘‘In His Name.’’ 

All of which blends in my mind, 
with the mental picture I have formed 
of this English nun, whom I also love 
to contemplate as having one human 
streak in her, her love for Bishop 
Selwyn. Perhaps if one has read 
‘‘The Love Letters of a Portuguese 
Nun’’ he may find an echo of this 
fine and holy regret which the Prot- 
estant nun sanctified and made noble 
by work, while the poor Portuguese 
nun allowed her disappointed love to 
kill her. 

Miss Yonge went on writing her 
religious homilies, disguised as fiction, 
for forty years, and was ever popular. 
Her novel of ‘‘The Daisy Chain’”’ 
brought her such profit that she built 
with it a missionary church at Auck- 
land, New Zealand. It was always 
Bishop Selwyn; ‘‘ Mais on revient tou- 
jours a ses premiers amours.’’ 

This is the most feminine and pleas- 
ing trait in the character of this Prot- 
estant nun. She wrote after the 
wretched and treacherous New Zea- 
landers had murdered Bishop Patter- 
son, the adopted son of Bishop Selwyn, 
a most noble and interesting life of 
him. 

In literature she will be long re- 
membered as the author of ‘‘ The Dove 
in the Eagle’s Nest,’’ one of the most 
exquisite and happy of the historical 
novels of that particular era, about 
1864, when she had as rivals those fine 
German authors, the Baroness Taut- 
phoeus and the men and women who 
began to find even America and Vir- 
ginia a good field for historical novels. 
One cannot but regret, in reading 
‘“The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,’’ 
that Miss Yonge did not shake off the 
shackles of religious bigotry and write 
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more such books. She rehabilitated 
for us all that German life of the years 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries as no one else has done. 

The quiet Englishwoman, secluded 
in her comfortable and guarded Eng- 
lish home, could enter into feudal war 
with the best of them, with Scott, and 
with James, and Bulwer and Kingsley, 
and there was a woman’s touch of 
divine tenderness which made one 
love her and think that perhaps Bishop 
Selwyn missed a great deal. 

She adored Pusey and put him in 
many of her stories. Through all 
that tempestuous intellectual time, 
with Pusey and Arnold and Stanley 
and their pamphleteering ; with Kings- 
ley’s Christian Socialism, with George 
Eliot rising like a sunburst, with her 
inspired shoemaker and her heavenly 
eloquent Dinah, and Maggie Tolliver, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge went on her 
quiet, industrious way, turning out 
‘* Heartsease,’’ ‘‘ Dynevor Terrace,’’ 
‘*The Daisy Chain,’’ ‘‘ The Young 
Stepmother,”’ ‘‘ Hopes and Fears; or, 
Scenes from the I,ife of a Spinster,”’ 
‘*The Lances of Lynwood,’’ ‘‘ The 
Little Duke,’’ not one of which will 
live in literature with her ‘‘ Dove in 
the Eagle’s Nest,’’ but which had im- 
mense sales, and all of which have in- 
fluenced thousands in favor of the 
English Church more than many a 
churchman has done. 

Some of her historical work is 
vastly interesting, such as ‘‘ Stray 
Pearls: Memoirs of Margaret de Ri- 
baumont,’’ and ‘‘ Unknown to His- 
tory: A Story of the Captivity of Mary 
of Scotland.’’ Her style is beautiful, 
pure, pellucid, and finished. It was 
cleverly described years ago as a 
‘‘cross between Miss Austen and 
Miss Martineau.”’ 

Miss Yonge had a great deal of 
ladylike scholarship. Men may laugh 
at this begging of the question, as if 
there were but one kind of scholar- 
ship, and that the kind that the Ox- 
ford don shows, but to the ubiquitous 
reader there are many kinds. 
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This ‘‘ old Admiral of the Blue,” 
never left her seventy-four-gun ship 
of the line. She began at twenty-one 
years of age to write her church 
stories, ‘‘The Abbey Church; or, 
Self-Control,’’ being her first signifi- 
cant title, and she only dropped that 
industrious pen driven with a purpose 
the other day, when, at seventy-eight, 
she laid it down, no doubt, content 
with her life work. 

Miss Yonge was an impressive, 
alert, old lady, with white hair and 
black eyes. She had the fire, activ- 
ity, and enthusiasm of a woman of 
twenty. That old age of the English- 
woman, how enviable! She dressed 
always in a sort of monastic habit of 
blue serge, but without eccentricity. 
She wore a silver cross which Bishop 
Selwyn had given her, her only orna- 
ment. 

Miss Yonge required no focal dis- 
tance. Her whole horizon was 
bounded by the Church catechism. 
‘‘ As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be,’’ etc. 

But there is something very attrac- 
tive and very useful in this narrow 
walk so conscientiously adhered to by 
a woman of such superior talents. 
How well she places before us the 
English household, the different 
classes, the English home, the tran- 
quility of the English Sunday. The 
Church, the State, the college, the 
Court, the social circle, each has 
found its chronicler in our modern 
English writers. 

Her books are written next door to 
the parish church, and in the sweet 
and silent cathedral close. It is a 
beautiful thing to learn this part of 
England’s life, and the wanderer from 
other lands remembers its sweet tran- 
quillity with gratitude. 

‘‘God has granted,’’ says the 
Koran, ‘‘ to every people a prophet in 
his own tongue.’’ To those who 
love their Church of England, Char- 
lotte Mary Yonge is that prophet. 
—M. E. W. Sherwood in JW. YF. 
Times Saturday Review. 
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NEW BOOK YONWEW EDIZTION 


laASTRONO™MY 


( OuR FATE AND THE Zopiac. An 
astrological autograph book. By Mar- 
garet Mayo. A new idea in the way 
of an autograph book is Margaret 
Mayo’s astrological novelty. It has 
for its general motto Shakespeare's 

saying: ‘‘There was a star danced, and 

under that was I born.’’ It is based on the 
theory of Time aud Chance. Miss Mayo is 
evidently a thorough believer in the influ- 
ences of the zodiac as laid down by Zadkiel. 
The book is divided into the various periods 
with their respective signs and with illu- 
minative discourses on the meanings 
thereof. Persons born in ‘‘ The Crisp ’’ (the 
period inclusive between the fifteenth and 
twenty-fifth of any month) are said to blend 
the characteristics of the two signs then in 
transition. 135 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


PLEASURES OF THE TELESCOPE. An illus- 
trated guide for amateur astronomers and a 
popular description of the chief wonders of 
the heavens for general readers. By Garrett 
P. Serviss, author of ‘‘ Astronomy with an 
Opera Glass.’’ A popular account of the 
chief attractions of the starry heavens as 
they may be seen with the aid of a small 
and easily managed telescope, accompanied 
by maps and indications to enable the ama- 
teur readily to find and recognize the double 
stars, colored stars, star groups, star clusters, 
and nebule ; also descriptions of the prin- 
cipal planets and of the scenery of the moon. 
200 pp. Indexed. $8vo. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ASTRONOMY, A. By George 
C. Comstock. Twentieth Century Text- 


books. Illustrated. 391 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. 


= 
BIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINISCENCES 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST, THE. 
By William James Stillman. Two vols. With 
portraits. 374-743 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 
See review. 


DoG-WATCHES AT SEA. By Stanton H. 
King. With illustrations. 299 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


ELBERT HUBBARD AND HIs WorRKs. A 
biography, a sketch and a bibliography. By 
Albert Lane. The story of the life and work 
of Elbert Hubbard, publisher of 7he Phzlis- 
tine, and other works, and founder of.the 
Roycroft Shop, at East Aurora, N. Y. Il 
lustrated. 154 pp. I2mo. 


FELIX REVILLE BRUNOT. 1820-1898. A 
civilian in the war for the Union, president of 
the first board of Indian Commissioners. By 
Charles Lewis Slattery. Felix Reville 
Brunot was the grandson of the foster- 
brother of Marquis Lafayette, who came 
to this country with his more distin- 
guished connection. Mr. Brunot’s father 
was a physician who settled in Pittsburg. 
He, himself, after completing his studies, 
became a civil engineer, entering the steel 
business and accumulating a fortune. He 
engaged at the outbreak of the war upon 
work in the Christian Commission. After 
the war he became a member of the Indian 
Commission, upon which he served until 
1873, playing an important part in the read- 
justment of Indian relations. The larger 
part of his biography is occupied with these 
public services. Illustrated. 304 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


FoR REMEMBRANCE. A little record of 
loyalty and fidelity made with much love 
by ‘‘The Children of Eden.’’ Edited at 
their request by Agnes Repplier. A sou- 
venir of Eden Hall, one of the schools of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart at Torres- 
dale. There are accounts of life in the 
Institution, a list of those who have studied 
within its walls and photographs of its 
buildings and their interior.-94 pp. I12mo. 


IRENE PETRIE. A biography. By Mrs. 
Ashley Carus-Wilscn, B.A. With an intro- 
duction by Robert E. Speer. Like most 
memorial books, this very sincere account 
of Irene Petrie, who died in India in 1897, is 
largely a picture of hercharacter, and for that 
reason is not as interesting as it might have 
been made to readers impersonally anxious 
to learn the conditions of missionary life in 
India from authentic sources. There are, 
however, descriptions of the lives led by 
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the native womeu taken from Miss Petrie's 
letters, which give a more or less vivid im- 
pression. Miss Petrie spent three winters 
in Srinigar, and her work was by no means 
limited to feeding the minds of her flock 
of Kashmiris, Sikhs, Dogras, Pathans, Nepa- 
lese, Afghans, Tibetans, Punjabis, Gujer- 
atis, Rajputs, Bengalis, and Parsis. The in- 
difference to’sick women, which she con- 
stantly encountered, made a claim not only 
upon her sympathy but upon her energy 
and skill in nursing. Frequent mention is 
made of her visits to the hospital, and there 
are glimpses of her in private homes bind- 
ing up wounds among filthy surroundings. 
She had the kind of courage that ignores 
physical disabilities in the face of work to 
be accomplished, and a fine lack of senti- 
mentality, together with an abundant and 
genuine consideration for others. Her 
sister’s biography of her is too openly 
admiring to be impressing, but it leaves in 
the mind of the reader a sense of the dig- 
nity of honest conviction in any field of 
religious effort. With portraits, maps and 
illustrations. 343 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, A. With 
a sketch of Josephine, Empress of the 
French. By Ida N. Tarbell. Illustrated 
from the collection of Napoleon engrav- 
ings made by the late Hon. G. G. Hubbard, 
and now owned by the Congressional Li- 
brary. New edition. 485 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto. 
See review. 


Louis AGassiz. By Alice Bache Gould. 
The simple and devoted life of Agassiz, the 
ardent scientist, is well told in this little 
volume. His large and human personality, 
the force of his intellect and the magic of 
his genial enthusiasm are recalled in these 
brief and fleeting glimpses. The Beacon 
Biographies of Eminent Americans. With 
portrait. 154 pp. 32mo.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


My AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A fragment. By 
the Rt. Hon. Professor F. Max Miller, 
K.M. With portrait. 327 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


PASSING OF THE GREAT QUEEN, THE. A 
tribute to the noble life of Victoria Regina. 
By Marie Corelli, author of ‘‘ The Master 
Christian.’’ 89 pp. 16mo. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A GEORGIA LOYALIST. 
By Elizabeth Lichtenstein Johnston. Writ- 
ten in 1836. Edited by Rev. Arthur Went- 
worth Eaton, B. A. A grandson of the 
author, nowa Senator of the Dominion of 
Canada, has edited these ‘‘ recollections’’ 
of the daughter of a German, John Lichten- 
stein, a German teacher in Russia, who 
emigrated to Savannah in the middle of the 
Kighteenth century. Mrs. Johnston, his 
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daughter, was married in 1779 to Capt. 
William Martin Johnston, a pupil of Dr. 
Rush, who became captain of a Tory com- 
pany in Georgia. These recollections cover 
the period of the struggle in this colony 
down to 1782, when father and brother 
having fallen in a fight, the defeated loyalists 
sought Nova Scotia. The record illustrates a 
little known period in the American Revo. 
lution. Illustrated. 224 pp. 1I2mo. 


ROBERT LouIs STEVENSON. A life study 
in criticism. By H, Bellyse Baildon. With 
two portraits. 244 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
See review. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. A _ biographical 
and critical study. By Clare Linklater 
Thomson. With portrait. 308 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


See review. 


SARAH BERNHARDT. Her artistic life. 
By i. Gallus. With numerous autograph 
pages especially written by Mme. Bernhardt. 
‘‘A theater book ’’ profusely illustrated by 
process photographs, with a running account 
of Mme. Bernhardt’s work. Written in 
more or less of the Press Agent’s dialect, it 
opens with a preface given in facsimile by 
Sarah Bernhardt, in which she narrates her 
own experiencc in this country as an actress. 
Paper. Quarto. 


STAGE REMINISCENCES OF MRS. GILBERT, 
THE. Edited by Charlotte M. Martin. Illus- 
trated. 248 pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


STORY OF VICTORIA, R.I., WIFE, MOTHER, 
QUEEN, THE. By N. J. Wintle, author of 
‘*Paradise Row,’’ etc. The author’s aim 
has been ‘‘to sketch a portrait rather than 
to compile abiography. While, therefore, 
much that is politically important has been 
omitted, I have endeavored to include all 
that would serve to illustrate the personal 
life and character of the Queen and to 
enforce the lessons which that life has for 
all who consider it.’’ A final chapter now 
brings the little book down to the end of the 
Queen's reign. Splendid Lives Series. 152 
pp. I2mo. 


Up FROM SLAVERY. An autobiography. 
By Booker T. Washington. With portrait. 
330pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


VICTORIA: MAID-MATRON-MONARCH. 
By Grapho (J. A. Adams) author of ‘‘ Colonel 
Hungerford’s Daughter.’’ In this bio- 
graphy, the writer presents a vivid view of 
the life of the great Queen as she appeared 
in childhood, in her rise to the throne, 1n 
the great coronation scene, among her 
famous Premiers, in politics, in love and 
marriage, in her home with her children, 
her visitors, her people; in the momentous 
events of her reign, the wars abroad, the 
reforms at home, in the dazzling spectacle 
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of the Diamond Jubilee, and the homage of 
the empire, along with pen pictures of the 
most noted statesmen, and rapid sketches 
of the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, 
and the Berlin Conference. 252pp. 12mo. 


se 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Boy GENERAL, THE. Story of the life of 
Major-General George A. Custer. As told 
by Elizabeth B. Custer in ‘Boots and 
Saddles.”” Edited by Mary E. Burt. The 
story of General Custer's life as an Indian 
fighter in the West, compiled from Mrs. 
Custer’s entertaining narratives, and adapted 
for young children. Illustrated. 204, pp. 
I2mo. 


WITH PORTER IN THE EssEx. A story of 
his famous cruise in Southern waters during 
the war of 1812. By James Otis. This 
book gives a most graphic and thrilling 
account of that commander’s famous voyage 
around Cape Horn during the War of 1812, 
when he played such havoc with British 
merchantmen, until, by overwhelming 
forces, he was compelled to give up his ship. 
The cruise was made a most memorable one 
by the intrepid spirit of the commander, 
who was forced by circumstances to assume 
the responsibility of rounding the Cape 
without a consort, and who, after having 
won a long list of well-earned victories, was 
compelled only by the tremendous odds 
against him to lower his colors. Illustrated 
by William F. Stecher. 1I2mo. 


YounG Consul, THE. A story of the 
Department of State. By William Drys- 
dale. This is the second volume. in the 
“United States Government Series,’’ and 
takes up in story form the workings of the 
State Department. Born of Southern par- 
entage, the young hero of the story found 
his way into official life in Washington, and 
on the recommendation of officials having a 
knowledge of his sterling character and 
unusual ability he was given the appoint- 
ment of vice-consul to Marseilles, France. 
Here he was brought into touch with the 
various methods employed by the State 
Department, and through his discretion he 
gained the confidence of the Department. 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 356 pp. 


I2mo. 
es Se 
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CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES FOR GARDEN 
AND EXHIBITION. With a chapter concern- 
ing pinks. By H. W. Weguelin, F. R. H.S. 
Contents: Origin and progress of the gar- 
den carnation; The carnation as a garden 
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flower; The carnation in town gardens; 
Various groups of the carnation ; Picotees ; 
Some carnations worth growing ; Carnations 
in the midlands; The carnation in Ireland 
and Scotland; Exhibiting and dressing ; 
Propagation; Soil, potting and planting; 
Monthly operations; Pests and diseases. 
Illustrated. 125 pp. I2mo. 


MORPHOLOGY OF SPERMATOPHYTES. By 
John M. Coulter, Ph.D., and Charles J. 
Chamberlain, Ph.D. Illustrated. 188 pp. 
I2mo. 

Sze With New Books. 
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ZEs TRIPLEX. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
This dainty book is an interesting piece of 
Stevensonia. It begins: ‘‘The changes 
wrought by death are in themselves so 
sharp and final, and so terrible and mel- 
ancholy in their consequences, that the 
thing stands alone in man’s experience and 
has no parallel upon earth.’’ It continues: 
‘‘We may trick with the word life in its 
dozen senses until we are weary of tricking ; 
we may argue in terms of all the philoso- 
phies on earth, but one fact remains true 
throughout—that we do not, properly speak- 
ing, love life at all, but living.’’ It ends: 
‘Tn the hot-fit of life, a-tiptoe on the high- 
est point of being, he passes at a bound on 
to the other side.’’ On the central idea of 
these quotations the essay is based. The 
author defines his theory of life and death 
in unmistakable terms. 26 pp. I2mo.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


Essays AND NATURE. Second Series. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. The Temple 
Classics. With frontispiece. 279pp. 32mo. 


Essays. First Series. By Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. This edition of Emerson’s 
Essays, on which the copyright has now 
expired, is based on the first English edi- 
tion, introduced by Thomas Carlyle, instead 
of the latter edition, in which Emerson 
made numerous corrections, to which the 
English editor attaches small importance. 
Corrections of quotations and references 
are given in the notes by Douglas Jerrold, 
who is somewhat severe upon the loose 
fashion in which Emerson used quotations, 
a —_ common to essayists. The Temple 
Classics. With portrait. 288 pp. 32mo. 
RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY DyING, 
THE. By Jeremy Taylor. This edition has 
as its basis the text of the 1847 edition col- | 
lated with Heber’s original edition, pub- 
lished in 1829. Notes, a list of editions, 
biblical references, index of words, a biblio- 
graphical note, and an index, complete this 
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edition, which has a larger critical apparatus 
than any which has before appeared, small 


as it is, and intended for pocket use. The 
Temple Classics. With portrait. 390 pp. 
32mo. 
se 
C OO K on 2 82 & 
EASY FRENCH DISHES FOR ENGLISH 
Cooks. By Mrs. Alfred Praga, author of 


‘* Dinners of the Day,’’ etc. These ‘‘ Easy 
French Dishes,’’ one of a series of similar 
title, isa book principally devoted to entrees, 
all in the present work—meat entrees. Writ- 
ten for English cooks. The game, fish and 
meats are those accessible in English mar- 
kets, and the terms used for them are almost 
unknown to Americans. As with most 
English cook books, black pepper is freely 
used and the method as proposed is beyond 
the skill of any but a trained cook, although 
a moderate degree of proficiency will enable 
one to use the receipts, which are, however, 
wanting in the exact statement of the quan- 
tities required. I45pp. I2mo. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF COOKERY. A text-book of house- 
hold science for use in schools. By Mary 
E. Williams and Katharine Rolston Fisher. 
Of the authors of this book, one is super- 
visor of cookery in the public schools of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, in succession to 
her associate. They make no pretension 
that their work is more than a primer of 
household cookery and science—‘‘ to draw 
into closer union teachers and students of 
household science, home-makers, and all 
who are interested in the welfare of Ameri- 
can homes.’’ They have grappled bravely, 
hopefully and intelligently with their task, 
and in the 326 pages of which the book is com- 
posed they have concentrated a great amount 
of very useful information in relation to 
every detail that concerns the household 


and the feeding of its members. Illustrated. 
347 pp- Indexed. 12mo.—WN. Y. Post. 
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CLUB; OR, A GREY CAP FOR A GREEN 
HEAD, THE. Containing maxims, advice 
and cautions. Being a dialogue between a 
father and son. By James Puckle, N. P. 
And an introduction by Austin Dobson. 
This is areprint of a very curious eighteenth 
century book. The text used is that of the 
fourth edition (1723), the last which the 
author himself could have revised. Mr. 
Dobson has given of his very best in the 
introduction, which contains much informa- 
tion formerly unknown. Eighteenth cen- 
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tury old-face type is used, and the author’s 
arrangement of the text into short num- 
bered paragraphs is adhered to. The Max- 
ims are carefully indexed. This edition 
contains also the original woodcuts by John 
Thurston, which appeared in the editions of 
1817 and 1834. 220 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


HAMLET. Atragedy. By William Shakes- 
peare. The E. H. Sothern acting version. 
The frontispiece represents Sothern in the 
sable cloak of the ‘‘ sweet Prince’’ medita- 
ting over the famous soliloquy, and there 
are also portraits of Virginia Harned as the 
grief-crazed Ophelia. The cover in colors, 
showing the grave scene with Yorick’s skull 
in the foreground, is a particularly novel 
effect. 136 pp. 12mo. — Philadelphia 
Record. 


ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN STAGE, THE. 
A pictorial review of the most notable 
recent theatrical successes, together with 
many drawings and portraits of celebrated 
players. Quarto. 


ORESTEIA OF AESCHYLUS, THE  Trans- 
lated and explained by George C. W. Warr, 
M.A. ‘‘Agamennon,’’ ‘‘ Choephoroe,”’ and 
‘‘Kumenides’’ constitute the Oresteian 
Trilogo of Aeschylus. It is here presented 
in translation, verse and prose. The preface 
discusses the plays and the book ends with 
notes, many in the vein of the scholiast. 
The illustrations are from Greek reliefs and 


painting. The Athenian Drama. 220 pp. 
Indexed, 12mo. 
RALPH ROISTER DOISTER. The first 


regular English comedy. By Nicholas 
Udall. Edited, witha preface, notes and 
glossary by W. H. Williams, M. A., and P. A. 
Robin, M.A. This old comedy, written in 
all probability about the year 1552, the 
author being a Canon of Windsor, has now 
been added to the ‘‘ Temple Dramatists” 
series. Itis well worthy of such distinction, 
and in its present well printed, neatly 
bound form should make the acquaintance 
of a much wider circle of readers. The 
preface containssome interesting particulars 
relating to the life of the author, the 
various editions of the play, its position in 
dramatic evolution, character, and so forth, 
while the glossary and notes explain the 
meaning of all doubtful words and passages. 
With frontispiece. 140 pp. 18mo.—London 
Publishers’ Circular. 


es 
EDUCATIONAL 





ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. By William J. 
Milne, Ph.D. This isa worthy addition to the 
series of mathematical text-books prepared 
by Dr. Milne, and very widely used in our 
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schools. The treatment of the subject 
throughout is based upon the most modern 
presentation of the science. The natural 
method of mathematical teaching has been 
followed, the student being led to make the 
proper inferences, to express these infer- 
ences briefly and correctly, and to prove 
their truth by the method of deductive 
reasoning. 444 pp. I2mo. 


EXPOSITORY PARAGRAPH AND SENTENCE, 
THE. An elementary manual of composi- 
tion. By Charles Sears Baldwin, A. M. 
This manual endeavors to present such 
general principles of criticism, instruction 
and exposition in the character of an essay, 
its division into paragraphs, and sentences, 
the use of the period, the structure of both 
composition and paragraph so as to secure 
logical subordination, emphasis, climax and 
balance as is ordinarily necessary in instruct- 
ing a young student at the beginning of his 
work in College. The author is an instructor 
in Yale University and the work is based 
upon practical experience in the class room 
with a large number of freshmen. 53 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


How To TEACH READING AND COMPOSI- 
TION. By J. J. Burns, M. A., author of 
“The Story of Shakespeare’s English 
Kings.’’ This book is designed to help the 


teacher to prepare for the labor of training 
pupils to read and to write the English lan- 


guage. It aids in guiding the student to 
secure knowledge and culture from a book ; 
and in training him to express what he may 
know or feel with clearness and grace. The 
quotations chosen for study are most suit- 
able for the purpose; to some, notes are 
appended, of others, questions are asked ; 
sometimes both modes are used. Illustrated. 
160 pp. I6mo. 


L’ART D'INTERESSER EN CLASSE. Par 
Victor F. Bernard. A series of brief anec- 
dotes and paragraphs, some with a vein of 
humor, some parables and some apologues, 
with a short play at the end in which a 

oung widow and an American figure. It is 
intended to aid a teacher in providing 
material for conversation and the speaking 
of Frenchintheclassroom. 28pp. I2mo. 


NEW ENGLAND PRIMER, THE. A fac- 
simile of the ‘‘ New England Primer’’ from 
a copy published in 1787 and 1790, with 
advertisements of the firm issuing, added. 
Twentieth Century, reprint. 32mo. 


OUTLINES OF EDUCATIONAL DOCTRINE. 
By John Frederick Herbart. Translated by 
Alexis F. Lange, Ph. D. Annotated by 
Charles De Garmo, Ph. D. This work has 
been translated for two reasons: first, 
because it is Herbart’s last statement of his 
educational doctrines ; and second, because 
it gives the most compact and connected 
exposition of his ideas. Part I treats of the 
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ethical and psychological bases of education ; 
Part II, of school management, instruction, 
moral training, and education viewed from 
the standpoint of the age of pupils. Part 
III considers the teaching of the various 
studies; also, the faults of children and 
their correction. 334 pp. I2mo. 


SoME ILL-USED WorDs. By Alfred Ayres, 
author of ‘‘The Verbalist,’’ etc. ‘‘ This 
book is leveled,’’ says Mr. Ayres in his 
preface, ‘‘ et some half-dozen errors that are 
made by wellnigh every one that uses the 
English language. Who, for example, 
does not misuse the auxiliary verbs, 
and the words ‘anticipate,’ ‘ anxious,’ 
‘financial,’ and ‘hurry ;’ and who does not 
overuse the words ‘former’ and ‘latter?’ 
Then, who does not use a certain ponderous 
locution in which a noun is made to do duty 
asaverb? And then there are not a few 
that persist in using that repulsive con- 
struction in which there are two nom- 
inatives and only one verb. Something 
about these words and phrases, and some 
little besides, is what herein will be found.’’ 
242 pp. 16mo. 


St. Basil, THE GREAT, TO STUDENTS ON 
GREEK LITERATURE. With notes and vo- 
cabulary. By Edward R. Maloney. This is 
the first edition of St. Basil’s ‘‘ Address to 
Students on Greek Literature’’ ever pub- 
lished in this country. It will, undoubtedly, 
prove welcome to teachers, as it will afford 
them a convenient opportunity to vary the 
usual course of reading in Greek with new, 
interesting and helpful matter. The editor 
has prepared a series of notes explaining all 
historical and legendary allusions, calling 
attention to the exact shades of meaning in 
St. Basil’s expressions and illustrating these 
in each case so far as possible by quotations 
from other writers. Each division of the 
text is preceded by a summary in English 
of its principal points. Grammatical ref- 
erences to difficulties in syntax are given, 
together with a vocabulary. 86 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—W. Y. Mail and Express. 


se 
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Essay ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION, IN ITS 
Economic ASPECTS, AN. (Mediaeval and 
modern times.) By W. Cunningham, D. D. 
This volume forms the concluding part ofa 
work on which Dr. Cunningham has been 
engaged since 1893. The'preceding sections 
iuclude his ‘‘ Western Civilization (Ancient 
Times),’’ ‘‘ The Outlines of English Indus- 
trial History ’’ (1895), and ‘‘ Modern Civili- 
zation in some of its Economic Aspects’”’ 
(1896). Taken together, and as supple- 
menting each other, the four books are in- 
tended to furnish one of the most important 
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portions of the equipment of the student of 
economics. We think that they do this, and 
something in addition. They are not merely 
storehouses of trustworthy and wide-ranging 
fact, of lucid and stimulating generalization ; 
they area trenchant blow struck in the long 
strife over the method of economics. Dr. 
Cunningham may or may not intend it—-we 
do not pretend to know—but his work in 
the aggregate has this bearing or effect; 
and it is well that it should be so. Cam- 
bridge Historical Series. 300 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—London Atheneum. 


NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. By Brander 
Matthews, D. C. L. These essays on the 
best method of speech-making have previ- 
ously appeared in the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine and the Century. An appendix gives 
advice from J. Wesley Churchill, Professor 
of Elocution ; on Speaking Out of Doors, by 
B. F. Hughes, and Words to a Beginner, by 
Lyman Abbott. 92 pp. 16mo. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE SHORT-STORY, THE. 
By Brander Matthews, D.C. L. This essay 
began with a ‘‘middle’’ in the Saturday 
Review in 1884, an article in Lippincott’s in 
October, 1885, and an Essay which appeared 
in Pen and Ink, 1888. It is now repub- 
lished, divided into chapters with an appen- 
dix which contains a careful claim for the 
originality of the critical idea embodied in 
this essay, which is that the short story and 
the novel are essentially different in struc- 
ture and purpose. 83pp. 16mo. 
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CIGARETTES. A fair and unbiased state- 
ment concerning the growing evil. By a 
Reformed Victim, Harold Hamilton. A pro- 
test against the use of cigarettes. Printed 
in red ink, with marginal illustrations in 
black ink. 12mo. Paper. 


ETHICS, DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY. 
By S. E. Mazes, Ph. D. The central aim of 
this text-book is to give a description and 
explanation of morality that be as objective 
as the descriptions and explanations of the 
natural sciences or, negatively expressed, 
that shall shun the ‘‘ unproved assertions of 
the good man.”’ Of the two parts into which 
the book is divided, Part I investigates the 
nature of conscience, its origin in the child 
and in the race, and the function it has in fact 
performed, in order to discover what con- 
duct conscience has all along been seeking, 
whether for approval and support, or for 
disapproval and suppression. Part II dis- 
covers that virtuous (7. ¢., brave, temperate, 
benevolent, just and wise) conduct best 
furthers social welfare, and describes each 
virtue on the basis of objective facts. In 
the closing chapter social welfare is defined 
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in terms of the possessions that, it is dis- 
covered, prosperous States most jealously 
cherish and protect. 435 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. 


NURSING ETHICS: FOR HOSPITAL AND 
PRIVATE USE. By Isabel Hampton Robb, 
273 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See With Neu Books. 
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ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. This 
single volume pocket edition of George 
Eliot, in the present instance, gives Adam 
Bede in a single small volume in red cloth 
with limp covers and condensed but clear 
type, gilt top, a simple form. 768 pp. 
18mo. 

ADVENTURES OF THEODORE, THE. A 
humorous extravaganza as related by Jim 
Higgers to one of the Rough Writers. This 
story is supposed to be related to one of the 
‘‘ rough writers’’ by a certain Jim Higgers, 
detective, who accompanied the celebrated 
sportsman. ‘‘ My acquaintance with Theo- 
dore was limited,’’ explains the author, 
‘*but encouraging, for once at a political 
meeting I had received full in the facea 
handful of mud intended for him. It seems 
that he remembered this considerateness on 
my part.’” The ‘‘adventures’’ begin the 
very first night out at a little tavern in Michi- 
gan, the place of rendezvous. [Illustrated 
by Heinrich. 2I0 pp. ,12mo0.—Chicago 
Zimes- Herald. 


Ben-Hor. A tale of the Christ. By 
Lew Wallace. This edition of ‘‘ Ben-Hur’’ is 
is illustrated with photographs of the 
scenes, costumes and action of the play. It 
is issued with a page ‘‘boxed”’ in.color, 
and an ornamented cover, making 
a bulky but somewhat florid volume. 
The Players’ Edition. 552pp. 12mo. 


Brtsy Ross. A romance of the flag. By 
Chauncey C. Hotchkiss, author of ‘“‘A 
Colonial Free Lance,” etc. 367 pp. I2mo, 
See review. 


BLEAK House. By Charles Dickens. The 
Authentic Edition. Vol. XI. 737 pp. 12mo. 


Litt,e Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. 
This edition follows the text corrected by 
the author in 1867 and 1868 for the correct 
and complete edition of his works, upon 
which he was engaged just before his death. 
The illustrations by Phiz are reproduced, 
and the entire novel appears in a single, 
somewhat bulky volume, with type some- 
what small for the page, but clear, and on 
paper just sufficiently opaque. The Au- 
thentic Edition. 712 pp. 8vo. 


CAROLINA CAVALIER, A. A romance of 
the American Revolution. By George Cary 
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Eggleston, author of ‘‘ The Last of the Flat- 
boats,’’ etc. Illustrated by C. D. Williams. 
448 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

CLAIM JUMPERS, THE. A romance. By 
Stewart Edward White. Mr. White, a new 
American writer, presents a fresh romance 
of youth. The central figure, a conservative 
Eastern type, is placed in the picturesque 
environment of a Western mining camp, 
where incidents and adventures develop his 
manly qualities and prove that in pluck and 
staying power he is a worthy American. 
The love story that runs through the book 
suggests the poetry and romance of youth, 
and it is full of sympathetic human interest. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 284 
pp. I2mo. Paper. 


CLAYTON HALOWELL. By Francis W. von 
Praag. This story has a Revolutionary 
background—that period just now being 
popular as a setting with historical novel- 
ists. The scenes are laid in and near Tren- 
ton during the time that Washington’s head- 
quarters were located in that locality; and 
the story unfolds a conspiracy to aid the 
British cause which involves a pretty widow 
anda young American officer, who is the 
brother of Clayton Halowell’s sweetheart. 
Circumstances result in the hero’s arrest for 
the crime of the lady’s brother, and he is 
brought to the scaffold before other lips 


than his proclaim the young officer’s dis- 
grace and release the prisoner from cap- 
tivity. Illustrations by Winthrop Earle. 
304 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. 


CoLUMN, THE. A novel. By Charles 
Marriott. 463 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES. By Edith Wharton, 
author of ‘‘The Touchstone,’’ etc. This 
book contains seven stories, some of which 
have appeared in magazines, while others 
are entirely new. The title correctly de- 
scribes the character of these delicately 
wrought but forceful tales, so admirable 
in their literary quality, and so subtle 
yet luminous in their treatment of charac- 
ter. Some crises of extraordinary intensity 
in the life of one or other of the characters 
istreatedin eachstory. The titles of thesep- 
arate tales are: ‘‘The Duchess at Prayer,”’ 
“The Angel at the Grave,’’ ‘‘ The Recov- 
ery,’’ **‘Copy’: A Dialogue,’’ ‘‘The Rem- 
brandt,’’ ‘‘ The Moving Finger,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Confessional.’’ Tragedy and comedy, 
pathos and humor, are mingled in these 
pages of brilliant writing and splendid 
Imagination. 242 pp. 12mo0.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


DEUCE OF HEARTS, THE. 503 pp. I2mo. 


DISCIPLE, THE. By Paul Bourget. The 
hero of ‘‘ The Disciple’’ is the son of a man 


who isadeep student. When the father 
dies the son is still a child ; and the mother, 
a narrow-minded religionist, taboos the 
books of the father. Nevertheless the boy 
has a decided tendency ; he thinks for him- 
self, and reads what he can on those lines in 
which he is interested. When a youth of 
about eighteen he picks up the book of a 
certain philosopher on the anotomy of the 
will, theory of passions, psychology of God, 
etc., and becomes deeply imbued with their ° 
spirit. He then grows into a soul-prober 
like Bourget himself, and further into an 
utterly unsympathetic, sentimental, and 
unmoral criminal of the most detestable 
type, for he does not even appear to be 
swayed by passion. In short, he becomes a 
degenerate. 341 pp. 12mo.—P%iladelphia 
Telegraph. 


DupEs. By Ethel Watts Mumford. 
This is a sparkling and original story 
of New York ‘‘society life.’’ The plot 
moves about the manceuvres of Mme. Bon- 
zales, a quasi-theosophical propagandist, and 
of her temporary converts. 283 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


DWELLERS IN THE HILts. By Melville 
Davisson Post, author of “ Randolph 
Mason,” etc. The scene of this story is 
laid amidst the hills of West Virginia. 
Many of the incidents are based upon actual 
experience on the cattle ranges of the 
South. 278pp. 12mo0.—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


Dzanc. The strange adventures of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alton Loring. By Arthur L. Buz- 
zell. A, wonder story based upon the ad- 
ventures which succeed the arrival of a 
man who had invented a flying machine 
upon another planet. Neely’s Popular 
Library. 213 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


Every INcH A KING. The romance of 
Henry of Monmouth. sometime Prince of 
Wales. By Josephine Caroline Sawyer. 
This differs from many of the historical 
novels of the day in that it is not chiefly a 
story of duels and hair-breadth escapes, but 
is more a study of character. The hero is 
Henry V.of England, then Prince of Wales, 
and the romance itself is founded entirely 
upon fact. One moves in the atmosphere of 
the English court and one’s society is of the 
best—the old nobility, so completely de- 
stroyed by ‘‘ The War of the Roses,” is here 
in the very height of its proud arrogance, 
the royal Beauforts and Mortimers, the 
Hollands, the Staffords, the Nevilles, and 
many others form the persone of the drama, 
and beneath all the glamor and brilliancy 
of might and power, one watches eagerly 
the secret motives of each heart. 354 pp. 
I2mo. 


FANATICS, THE. By Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, author of ‘‘Folks From Dixie,’’ etc. 
The action of this story takes piace in a 
little Ohio town at the beginning of the 
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Civil War, when public sentiment was 
divided and feeling ran high among the 
adherents of both political parties. The 
period is naturally one of intense interest 
to one of Mr. Dunbar's race, and though he 
has drawn what is called a vivid picture 
and expressed himself in no uncertain 
terms, the work as a whole is characterized 
by a spirit of fair-minded restraint and 
impartiality. 312pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


FourTH EsTaTE, THE. Authorized trans- 
lation from the original of A. Palacio Valdes, 
author of ‘‘The Joy of Captain Ribot,”’ etc. 
By Rachel Challice. The town of Sarrio on 
the Spanish coast is the background to a 
love story that has an unexpected interrup- 
tion. The amusing sayings and doings of 
the notables of Sarrio and the rivalries of 
two political newspapers with the eccen- 
tricities of their editors lighten the sad 
scenes of the love story, the whole forming 
a vivid picture of middle class provincial 
Spanish life of to-day. 461 pp. I2mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Selma 
Lagerlof. Translated by Jessie Brochner. 
Out of the North, the land of long nights, 
comes this collection of stories, bringing 
with it this characteristic atmosphere of a 
mysterious spiritual existence hovering 
over and mingling with actual life The 
greater number have for their setting the 
somber pine forests, the peasant cabins, the 
mountains and the wild, cold surges of the 
author’s home. Of these is the longest and 
most characteristic of the stories, entitled 
‘The Story of a Country House.’’ It deals 
with the life of a mad musician, who is 
saved by the love of a woman. Others of 
the stories of Swedish scenes are called 
“Queens of Kungahalla,’’ ‘‘Old Agnete,’’ 
‘“*The Peace of God.’’ Others still are of 
different lands, legends of times far remote, 
most of them. Of these are ‘‘The Flight 
Into Egypt,” ‘‘Our Lord and St. Peter,’ 
‘“‘The Empress’ Money Chest.’? The con- 
clusion of the last of all, called ‘‘ The Broth- 
ers,’’ sums up the spirit of the whole book: 
‘“‘Then the singing stops, and the clergy- 
man throws earth on the coffin and says a 
prayer over you. But still the best which 
you hear of things earthly tells of faithful- 
ness and love.’’ 376pp. 12mo.—Phi/adel- 
phia North American. 


Gop’s PupPpETs. A story of old New 
York. By Imogen Clark. The title of this 
book is derived froma line in Browning’s 
‘* Pippa Passes,’”’ which tells us that ‘*‘ God’s 
puppets, best and worst, are we.’’ New 
York in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is the scene of the dramatic incidents 
which form theplot. For leading characters 
we have first a Dutch dominie and his pretty 
daughter Annetje. The girl loves an Eng- 


lish officer, who in turn is devoted to a 
sprightly English girl, named Peggy Crewe. 
In addition to a story which engages and 
holds the reader’s attention throughout, 
Miss Clark has written an interesting study 
of the social life and conditions of the period. 
Temptation to be melodramatic at times in 
relating certain incidents is usually but not 
invariably repressed. 381 pp. I2mo.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


GRAUSTARK. The story of a love behind 
a throne. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
Though this story is written as a modern 
romance, with modern characters, it par- 
takes greatly of the nature of a fairy tale. 
The action of the story begins with the meet- 
ing of Grenfall Lorry, a roving American, 
with a beautiful and refined young woman 
traveling in the United States. Through 
the medium of an exciting adventure, in 
which Lorry performs a service for her, he 
gains an introduction and falls in love with 
her. She extends to him an invitation to 
visit her land, called Graustark, which is, 
however, nowhere on the map. The love- 
sick American travels to Paris, where he 
meets an old schoolmate, and the two 
seek Graustark. They find that this is 
a small European principality, and that 
the object of their search is its ruling 
Princess. Lorry declares his love to the 
Princess, who repels him by saying that 
as a ‘*mere woman” she loved him, but 
as a ‘“‘queen’’ she could not return his 
love. Lorry is now accused of murder- 
ing a prince of a neighboring province, 
whom the Princess of Graustark had con- 
sented to marry in order to save her sub- 
jects from further taxes caused by a war 
debt incurred by her father. Meanwhile a 
yet more disagreeable suitor asks the hand 
of the beautiful Princess. Then follows a 
series of exciting adventures, in which the 
Americans figure largely, and a struggle 
between the ‘‘mere woman’’ and the 
“‘queen,’’ in which the former triumphs and 
consents to sign away her little kingdom for 
her American lover. 459 pp. I2mo.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


HEART OF THE DANCER, THE. By Percy 
White, author of ‘‘West End,’’ etc. No 
sooner had Althea done her ‘‘turn,’’ a song 
and dance act in the London variety show, 
than ‘‘ there was a wave of applause, which, 
rolling from floor to ceiling, reverberated 
through bars and smoking rooms.’’ None 
of your commonplace show-women was 
Althea, for she was paid £100 a week. 
Donald Dodd, very properly described as a 
‘* melodramatic idiot,’’ fell in love with the 
skirt dancer at sight. It was hard on Dodd, 
because he wrote poetry, though only for 
the pleasure of the thing, for he had an 
uncommonly rich father, Sir Francis, who 
had made a fortune in trade. Althea was 
the daughter of a Welsh clergyman. The 
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romantic incidents of a skirt dancer’s life 
are fairly well strung together and they cor- 
ruscate under the limelight. 354 pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


HERITAGE OF UNREST, THE. By Gwen- 
dolen Overton. This is a novel of frontier 
and army life, the scene of which is laid in 
the Southwest at the time of the serious 
Indian troubles under Geronimo in the late 
seventies and early eighties. The central 
characters are the beautiful daughter of an 
American scapegrace and a half-breed Mes- 
calera mother, from whom she receives the 
unfortunate heritage which gives the title ; 
her husband, an army officer much her 
senior, and a young scout whose early life 
and education in Australia and Europe have 
not eradicated the strain of recklessness and 
the roving tendency bequeathed him by a 
lawless English ancestry. The Indian 
troubles of the period and the cowboy life 
form the adventurous interest of the story, 
while the love of the young wife and the 
scout is the basis of the romance. 329 pp. 
12mo0.—Philadelphia Record. 


HER MAJESTY THE KING. A romance of 
the harem. Done into the American from 
the Arabic. By James Jeffrey Roche, au- 
thor of ‘‘Songs and Satires,’’ etc. An 
extravaganza professing to be done into 
American from the Arabic, suggested by the 
“Shaving of Shagpat.’’ In it current life, 
words and works are treated from the view- 
point of the satirist. Mr. Roche is best 
known for his life of John Boyle O'Reilly, 
and he has also published ‘‘ Songs, Stories 
and Poems.’’ He has been a member of 
the staff of the ‘‘ Boston Pilot’’ since 1883, 
of which Mr. O'Reilly was chief editor. 
Illustrated. 163 pp. 16mo. 


HER MOUNTAIN LovER. By Hamlin 
Garland. With frontispiece. 396 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


In His Own IMAGE. By Frederick Baron 
Corvo. An English artist living near Rome 
has these stories related to him by his young 
Italian attendant named Toto. They are 
oftener amusing than serious, being about 
monks and their weaknesses and supersti- 
tions, Italian legends, and many phases of 
life and thought of the Italian peasantry. 
Six of the tales appeared in The Yellow 
Book of 1895-6. 419 pp. 12mo0.—Pudlish- 
ers’ Weekly. 


JoHN HENRY. By Hugh McHugh. This 
book contains John Henry at the theatre, 
ina street car, on literature, playing pool, 
would-be actors, progressive euchre, and is 
comic in intent. Illustrated. 96 pp. 16mo. 


JOHN WInsLOw. By Henry D. Northop. 
John Winslow is a quaint, honest farmer 
and man of affairs, successful and well to 
do. He makes up in shrewed sense what 
he lacks in education. Throughout the 
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story the reader is kept in close touch with an 
honest, whole-souled, philanthopic, lovable 
fellow. [Illustrated by Jas. S. Moyer. 
382 pp. I2mo. 


KING’s GOLD, THE. A story. By Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cheney. A story of American 
life in a New England village with the 
usual characters, the scene shifting to a 
boarding school for girls, in which nearly 
all the action of the novel goes on. A 
‘* girl’s story.’’ 440 pp, I2mo. 


LAURIE VANE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Molly Elliot Seawell. This volume is a 
collection of some of the brightest short 
stories which she has ever written. Although 
the author has borne in mind the fact that 
it is for the young people that she is writ- 
ing, nevertheless they are stories which 
young and old alike will enjoy. Most of 
these are upon naval subjects, along which 
line the author has made a most enviable 
reputation. Illustrated by Charlie Cope- 
land. 152pp. I2mo. 


LOVE LETTERS OF THE KING; OR, THE 
LIFE ROMANTIC, THE. By Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 28I pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


LysBETH. A tale of the Dutch. By H- 
Rider Haggard, author of ‘‘ She,’’ etc. The 
author has selected as the framework of this 
novel the period of William the Silent and 
Philip II. No special historical incident or 
character has been selected for exploitation, 
the author having preferred to make astudy 
of the country and period, and from it de- 
duce the characters necessary for the pur- 
poses of his story. A burgher family occu- 
pies his time chiefly—its trials, adventures 
and victories affording him the scope for an 
intensely interesting story of the lives of 
those who lived through one of the most 
tyrannical periods in the history of the 
Western world—a period in which man was 
not only made to bear the burdens imposed 
by soulless rulers, but to endure the perils 
of famine and pestilence as well. It is a 
thrilling tale of adventure and sacrifice, with 
a substantial love element and strong side 
lights upon the history of the people of the 
Netherlands during the period in which the 
masterly drawn characters move. Illus- 
trated. 496 pp. 12m0.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


MAKING OF CHRISTOPHER FERRINGHAM, 
THE. By Beulah Marie Dix, author of 
‘* Soldier Rigdale,’’ etc. 453 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


MAN WHO Was GuILty, THE. By Flora 
Haines Loughead. The Boston 7ranscript 
describes this story as follows: ‘‘ This is a 
work of great power, and of special signifi- 
cance at the present time. It is the story 
of a young man, the trusted employee of a 
large banking house, who invested the funds 
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committed to his keeping in a speculation 
from which he expected to reap a harvest of 
gold; but the bubble burst and the man was 
ruined. He intended to replace the money 
immediately, and felt so sure of the success 
of his venture that he rushed into it without 
a moment’s consideration of the conse- 
— of the possibility of failure. In 

isappointment and desperation he fled from 
the country; but better thoughts came to 
him, and he resolved to return, to surrender 
himself to the authorities and suffer the 
penalty of his crime. The story of Philip 
King’s trial and of his life in prison is 
briefly and graphically told, and he came 
out a better and nobler man than he was 
before his fall. Riverside Paper Series. 


390 pp. I2mo. 


MARTIN BROOK. A novel. By Morgan 
Bates. 365 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


MARYLAND MANOR, A. By Frederick 
Emory. This is a novel of plantation 
aristocracy with a hitherto untouched back- 
ground. Mr. Emory has essayed with 
success to describe life in the tidewater 
counties of Maryland before and during the 
Civil war. In this region there were class 
distinctions drawn with more than ordinary 
sharpness, forming a despotism confident in 
its dignity and traditions. It was not long 
before this aristocracy, depending on 
slavery for its very existence, fell. But 
the period in which: it flourished and the 
days when it tottered to its fall form an 
attractive subject for a novelist. The 
author has made the best of this epoch in 
telling his story, which is teeming with the 
stormy spirit of the times. He depicts 
this social bitterness candidly, yet sym- 
pathethically, although questions at issue 
receive a treatment that is perfectly un- 
biased. Inthe engrossing love story that 
prevails the characters have a vivid iden- 
tity, and express better than all the de- 
scriptions the pride of old Maryland. With 
a frontispiece by W. West Clinedinst. 449 
pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia North American. 


MASTER OF FORTUNE, A. Being further 
adventures of Captain Kettle. By Cutcliffe 
Hyne, author of ‘“‘Captain Kettle,’’ etc. 
Stirring adventures on the African coast. 
New edition. Illustrated by Stanley L. 
Wood. 317 pp. I2mo. 


MASTER KNOT OF HUMAN FATE, THE. By 
Ellis Meredith. 309 pp. 16mo. 
See review. 


MISTRESS NELL. A merry tale of a 
metrytime. By George C. Hazleton, Jr., 
author of the play. A novel based upon 
the play of the same name presented by 
Miss Crosman, in which much of the stage 
dialogue is used, accompanied by a running 


gloss of comment and description. The 
book is printed in a format which recalls the 
seventeenth century. With portrait. 303 
pp. I2mo. 


My LaDy ANDALLAN DARKE. By Charles 
Donnel Gibson. This pre-revolutionar 
story firstappeared in 1899. The hero is 
shipwrecked early in the story upon an 
island held by one of the gentleman adven- 
turers of the day with whose fortunes his 
own appear to be linked. A tale of adven- 
ture more extreme than plausible. The 
Belford Series. 371 pp- 12mo. Paper. 


NoRMAN Hot’. A story of the Army of 
the Cumberland. By General Charles King. 
See review. 


OBSERVATIONS OF HENRY, THE. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. Mr. Jerome has made 
no mistake in Henry. He is a London 
waiter, with all the trained observance that 
one thinks should belong to his ilk. And 
best of all he is a delightful raconteur, which 
is not at all remarkable since it is Jerome 
who puts the words in his mouth. As befits 
a waiter of proper ambition, Henry rises 
from the humble eating shop to palaces, 
where liqueurs and demi-tasse are ordinary 
things. As Henry progresses, those whom 
he knew in the old days progress also, and 
he is enabled in a remarkable way to re- 
count the most fascinating of stories. Alto- 
gether, this little book is captivating. There 
is a fund of humor, some very clever char- 
acter studies, and a touch of the tragic 
throughout. Each story is complete in 
itself, and each is illustrated in colors by 
George Wright, and, furthermore, the text 
is attractive. 182 pp. I2mo. 


Octopus, THE. A story of California. 
By Frank Norris. This novel is the begin- 
ning of a ‘‘ Trilogy of the Epic of Wheat,” 
or, three related novels, the first dealing 
with the production of wheat, the second 
with its distribution and the third with the 
consumption of American wheat in Europe, 
altogether forming the story of a wheat 
crop from the time of its sowing in Califor- 
nia, through the Stock Exchange gambling 
based on it in Chicago, to its use as the 
relief of a European famine. This novel, 
dealing with the fight of the railroad 
‘‘octopus’’ and the wheat growers, raises 
the standard of this author’s work. It 
is the study of a powerful personality, who 
at one time controlled the ‘‘ Octopus ’’—the 
railroad which dominated California—and, 
through his domination of politics and high 
State officials, brought about the crisis which 
forms the theme of the novel. Mr. Norris 
calls this character ‘‘Shelgrim,’’ but there 
will be many who will seek to identify him 
with former well-known figures in the rail- 
road history of California. 652 pp. I2mo. 
—Philadelphia Record. 
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ON PETER’SISLAND. By Arthur R. Ropes 
and Mary E. Ropes. Presents a picture of 
life in St. Petersburg during the early years 
of the reign of Alexander III. Special 
prominence is given to the terrorist secret 
societies, at that time large and formidable, 
though but little space is given to the de- 
scription of Russia and the city. 478 pp. 
I2mo. 

PASSING OF THE DRAGON, THE. By F. 
Jay Ceagh. The preface says of this little 
sketch of a man who did not believe in a 
personal God, nor in a devil—‘‘here is a 
shadow story about God’s love, the devil’s 
guile, and the imaginings of children. It is 
written for grown-up people only, though 
children take part in the little tableaux that 
appear on the tiny stage.’”? 62 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


PHILIP AND PHILIPPA. A _ genealogical 
romance of to-day. By John Osborne Austin, 
author of ‘‘ Roger Williams Calendar,’ etc. 
183 pp. I2mo. 


PRINCE RUPERT. The buccaneer. His 
adventures, set to paper by Mary Laugham, 
a maid who through affection followed him 
to the West Indies, and the Spanish Main, 
acting as his secretary, he deeming hera 
male, though timid. Which account is now 
put into more modern English, by Cutcliffe 
Hyne, author of ‘“‘ The Filibusters.’’ This 
novel of the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the West Indies is full of adventure, 
carrying the hero and heroine from one feat 
of daring to another, narrowly escaping an 
auto-da-fé—finally reaching a happy ending. 
Illustrated. 287 pp. I2mo. 


PRO PATRIA. By Max Pemberton, author 
of ‘‘ The Little Huguenot,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
292 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


RAILROAD, THE. These six clever tales 
are entitled ‘‘ The Night Run of the Over- 
land,’’ by Elmore Elliott Peake; ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Railroad,’’ by F. B. Tracy; ‘‘A 
Million Dollar Freight Train,’’ by Frank H. 
Spearman; ‘‘ The Winning of the Trans- 
continental,’ by William McLeod Raine; 
“Conductor Pat Francis,” by Frank H. 
Spearman ; and ‘‘An Engineer’s Christmas 
Story,’”? by James A. Hill. With frontis- 
piece. 182 pp. 16mo. 


REAL CHARLOTTE, THE. By E. CE. Somer- 
ville and Martin Ross. This novel by the 
author of some experiences of an Irish ‘‘R. 
M.” and the ‘‘ Silver Fox,’’ first appeared in 
1894, was republished in 1895, and now is 
reissued in a single compact volume. Like 
the other stories, it opens with Irish life, 
dealing with its rural aspect, among the 
upper and middle class. 384 pp. I2mo. 

RIALLARO. The archipelago of exiles. 


By Godfrey Sweren. This volume is written 
somewhat on the same plan as ‘‘ Gulliver’s 














Travels.’’ It is a satire on the manners, 
customs and conditions of modern civiliza- 
tion. The story is related by three English- 
men who are mining in New Zealand. One 
evening they saw a strange form flying over 
the water, and supposing it to be a bird, they 
shot it. The creature proved, however, to 
be a human being who, after being restored 
to consciousness, told them the strange 
story of Riallaro, an archipelago in the 
Pacific Ocean, each island of which was 
inhabited by a certain class of people. 
These classes had some prominent pecu- 
liarity on account of which they had been 
exiled from their native land. 420 pp. 
I2mo. 


ROBERT ANNYS: PooR PRIEST. A tale of 
the great uprising. By Annie Nathan 
Meyer. This is a strong, fine-intentioned 
story of a day of great interest in human 
history, of the time, half a thousand years 
ago, when the followers of Wyckliffe, the 
‘poor priests’? of England, went forth 
among the people, clad in coarse russet sack- 
ing, to proclaimt freedom and religious lib- 
erty, and to make an effort to stem the tide 
of abuses of Holy Church. ‘‘ Wyckliffe’s 
ashes spread abroad ’’ from Severn to the 
sea seemed at the time to disperse the con- 
centrating forces that stirred the people. 
The uprising of the English peasantry failed ; 
they were not yet ready for success, but 
from ‘‘ that weniiuited outspeaking ”’ of their 
hearts came an influence that remains. 347 
pp. 12mo.—J. Y. Mailand Express. 


SECOND DaNDy CHATER, THE. By Tom 
Gallon, author of ‘‘ Tatterly,’”’ etc. This is 
a story of adventure, plot, intrigues, em- 
broglios, and unexpected dénouements. 
How a man impersonates his brother, not 
knowing him to be his brother, how he tries 
to woo a girl away from another man, what 
success he meets with, and how it affects 
his life, these and many more adventures 
of the hero, are amusingly chronicled herein. 
329 pp. I2mo. 

SILVER SKULL, THE. A romance. ByS. 
R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Raiders,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by G. Grenville Manton. 315 
pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


Son OF AMRAM. By the Rev. G. Monroe 
Royce. 324pp. I2mo. 


Son OF A Tory, THE. A narrative of the 
experiences of Wilton Aubrey in the Mo- 
hawk Valley and elsewhere during the sum- 
mer of 1777, now for the first time edited by 
Clinton Scollard, author of ‘‘A Man-at- 
Arms,’’ etc. This is a romance of the Revo- 
lution, the scene being laid in the Mohawk 
Valley and elsewhere during the summer of 
1777. Mr. Scollard writes of this period of 
our history from a new viewpoint and with 
wonderfnlly clear insight and verve. With 
frontispiece. 307 pp. I2mo. 
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SOULS OF PassAGE. By Amelia E. Barr, 
author of ‘‘ The Maid of Maiden Lane,’’ etc. 
With illustrations by Emlen McConnell. 
327 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


SPLENDID PORSENNA, THE. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. A novel of Roman life, in 
which contact between the English ladies 
and Italians of the higher order is the sub- 
ject of the story. The story ends with a 
catastrophe and a duel of the most unpleas- 
ant character. Lippincotts’ Select Novels. 
294 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


STEP-MOTHER, THE. By Mrs. Alexander, 
author of ‘‘A Fight with Fate,’’ etc. Pub- 
lished in 1899 in Lippincotts’. Like all 
Mrs. Alexander’s novels, it deals with the 
lower stratum of upper English life. The 
scene is laid in England, there is a touch of 
journalism in it, and the usual easy, accurate 
and vraisemblabe conversation. Lippincotts’ 
Select Novels. 300pp. 12mo. Paper. 


Story OF Eva, THE. A novel. By Will 
Payne. The scene of Mr. Payne’s story is 
laid in Chicago, but its chief value is not 
largely connected with that fact. It is not 
so impressive as a study of landscape and 
conditions as it is forits portrayal of charac- 
ter and emotions. There is a real man and 
woman in it, and with their love the story 
has almost entirely to do. The chief actors 
are intensely human, challenging our sym- 
pathy—for they have their full share of the 
weaknesses to which mortal flesh is heir. 
340 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


STORY OF SARAH, THE. By M. Louise 
Forsslund (M. Louise Foster). The author 
of this strong study of certain phases of 
present day life touches upon new ground 
in the tale which she has constructed about 
the lives of the simple-minded folk of the 
Atlantic seacoast town in which her scenes 
are laid. It is with a most delicate and 
sympathetic touch that the author has pic- 
tured the simple lives of her comely char- 
acters, and there she unfolds a story of deep 
heart interest with a sureness of touch and 
a thoroughness of treatment that is not sur- 
passed in any of the novels of the season. 
433 pp- 12mo.—Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. 


TRUTH DEXTER. By Sidney McCall. A 
society novel of the North and South, re- 
volving around three figures. A Boston 
lawyer who is fascinated by a married 
woman—Mrs. Wiley, a society leader of 
Boston—who plays the part of temptress all 
through the story, and a sweet little South- 
ern girl, ‘Truth Dexter,’? who becomes 
the wife of the lawyer and rescues him 
through real love from the modern Eve. 
375 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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WARNERS, THE. An American story of 
to-day. By Gertrude Potter Daniels. A 
story concerning the working classes, in- 
tended for a direct attack on trusts. The 
hero is a newsboy who has grown into the 
manly owner of an oil well. The author, a 
member of Chicago’s exclusive set, also 
shows the mistakes of the laboring class 
in the person of an anarchistic leader of the 
discontented workingmen. 252 pp. 12mo. 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Way OF A MAN WITH A MAID, THE. By 
Frances Gordon Fane. A clever, well- 
written story, full of love and pathos, and 
thrilling with dramatic crises. Each step 
of the domestic tragedy is skillfully por- 
trayed, until the final climax is reached. 
301 pp. r2mo. 


Way oF BELINDA, THE. By Frances 
Weston Carruth, author of ‘‘ Those Dale 
Girls.’”’ Belinda is a thoroughly lovable 
young person, described as ‘impulsive, 
volatile, but at times open to reason.”” Her 
career is worth reading about, and Miss Car- 
ruth, by her narration of it, has created a 
distinctly entertaining successor to ‘‘ Those 
Dale Girls,’’ which recently introduced her 
to the reading public. Her apparent ac- 
quaintance with the newspaper world, 
studios and other Bohemian haunts adds to 
the interest of the story. 310 pp. I2mo. 


WAYS OF THE SERVICE, THE. By Fred- 
erick Palmer. Illustrated by Howard Chan- 
dler Christy. 340 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


WITHOUT A WARRANT. By Hildegard 
Brooks. This is a mystery story of rather 
an unusual type, and to put it mildly, more 
improbable than most such tales are. The 
plot turns upon the mysterious kidnapping 
of a young lady, for a purpose which is not 
revealed until the end of the book, and 
upon her detention, in masculine attire, in 
a country house, of which five or six de- 
termined men have taken possession. These 
men are under the command of a leader 
with melancholy eyes and brusque manner, 
and apparently a hidden sorrow, and the 
reader perceives at an early stage in the 
romance that he is predestined to marry 
the young womanin the case. After she— 
not he—has captured and subdued the 
villain single-handed, the betrothal is allowed 
to take place. 292 pp. 12mo.— Washing- 
ton Times. 


WIZzARD’s KNo?, THE. By William Barry, 
author of ‘Arden Massiter,’’ etc. The 
author paints a picture of Ireland fifty-odd 
years ago that no one who sees it will forget. 
The element of tragedy enters into this 
romance, but there isa lighter and livelier 
note here than in the earlier stories, as was 
inevitable in portraying the Celtic charac- 
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ter. The action centers in a castle by the 
sea, So ancient that a great storm brings its 
massive tower rattling to the ground. The 
most conspicuous actors are a young baronet, 
half-crazed by the levity and hard-hearted- 
ness of his mother; and Lady Liscarroll 
herself, beautiful, faithless and astute. The 
minor characters are Sir Philip’s cousin 
and heir, the poet Edmund, and his sweet- 
heart, Lisaveta O’Connor, whose Christian 
name, and some of her best traits, come to 
her from a Russian mother ; Cathal O’Dwyer, 
the old schoolmaster—the weaver of ‘‘ the 
wizard’s knot ’’—and his fair young daughter 
Joan, on whom Sir Phillip’s fancy fixes itself 
early in the tale. The famine of ’46 fur- 
nishes a somber background for the unfold- 
ing of the plot, A designing mother and 
a strong-willed son play at cross purposes 
in this Irish story, though the smo#z/ of the 
author is to display the servility of the 
peasants and the domination of the land- 
lords in plain colors. 406 pp. I2mo.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


YouR UNCLE LEw. A natural born 
American. A novel. By Charles Reginald 
Sherlock. A story of American character, 
of the rural kind made familiar by ‘‘ David 
Harum.’’ The book is amusing, and offers 
anovelty in the form of a history of the 
one-time famous Cardiff giant, which is 
woven into the tale. With a frontispiece by 
B. West. Clinedinst. 305 pp. I2mo. 4%: 


ZARAIDA. A:romance of the Harem and 
the Great Sahara. By William Le Quex, 


author of ‘‘ Guilty Bonds,’’ etc. This novel 
of life in the Great Sahara, appeared six 
years ago, and it is now published in a less 
costly form. It has much local color some- 
what artificially used. 

Stokes’ Library of Fiction. 
Harold Pifford. 


Third edition. 
Illustrated by 


434 pp. I2mo. Paper. 
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GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE GAME OF WHIST. 
Prefaced with words of advice to young 
players. By Sir William Cusack-Smith, 
Bart. Based on English practice, dealing 
with long whist as well as short, containing 
the general usage and rules in English 
clubs, and therefore of relatively small value 
to players brought up on American leads. 
Third edition. 88 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 


WHIst CATECHISM, A. Compiled by M. 
@’I. Lo. This whist catechism first appeared 
in 1896. It has been considerably enlarged 
but the same catechetical method has been 
followed. It is based on American leads, 
taking up the treatment of the leed, 
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trumps, American leads and the play of the 
second, third and fourth hands. The book 
is sound, following the middle period of the 
development of whist which succeeded the 
teaching of Trist, without going into later 
extravaganzas, Third edition, enlarged and 
revised. 72 pp. I2mo. 


mH 


GERMAN BOOKS 





ALLERLEI. Gesammelt und umgear- 
beitet, von Agnes Fahsel. Compiled to 
supply the need of supplementary reading 
material, and printed in Roman type as 
easier for the eyes of children, for whom 
this mingling of stories, short rhymes and 
extracts is intended. 74 pp. I2mo. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROCESS FOR LEARNING 
GERMAN. Combining grammar and the 
cumulative method, adapted to school and 
college instruction. By Adolphe Dreyspring, 
Ph.D., author of ‘‘Easy Lessons in 
French,”’ etc. The preface of this work 
protests against the usual fashion of learn- 
ing a language through conjugations and 
declensions and proposes instead a series of 
sentences based upon the Sauveur method, 
which gradually leads the class on from 
the use of small words and familiar nouns 
and verbs to longer sentences ending at 
last with paradigms. 313 pp. I2mo. 
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GUIDE 





COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE TO EUROPE, 
THE. Edited by Edmund C. Stedman and 
Thomas L. Stedman. A re-issue so thor- 
oughly re-written that it appears with a new 
copyright of a guide which has, for twenty 
years, held its field. Details are given 
as to the length of railway trips and 
the arrival and departure of trains, which 
are unusual, and, as far as possible, the facts 
are brought down to the time of going to 
press. In the Forum, however, the recently 
discovered black stone is omitted, and the 
removal of the Church of Maria Libertina is 
not noted. Curiously enough, also, the 
house of the vestal virgins is also unmen- 
tioned, as well as the discovery of the Rostra 
of the Republic. In general, however, the 
details are both recent and accurate. New 
edition. 505 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION 
TOURIST IN EuROPE, A. By W. J. Rolfe, 
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Litt. D. The ‘‘Satchel Guide’? has now 
been issued for thirty years. It has been 
twice entirely re-written, once in 1889, and 
in the present issue. The hotels are placed 
in a directory at the end of the volume, a 
number of maps are inserted, and special 
attention is paid to the general description 
of places. Edition for 1901. With maps. 
307 pp. 16mo. 


H S) T O R bf 


CANADA UNDER BRITISH RULE, 1760-Igoo. 
By Sir John G. Bourinot, K. C. M. G., author 
of ‘‘The Story of Canada,” etc. An intro- 
ductory chapter surveys in sufficient de- 
tail the French regimé from 1534 to 1760. 
This volume is devoted mainly to constitu- 
tional and political questions concerning 
the relations between the Dominion and the 
crown of Great Britain, the evolution of re- 
sponsible government, the growth of con- 
federation and its results, and the relations 
of Canada with the United States. A chap- 
ter is given to the American Revolution and 
another to the War of 1812, as those events 
affected Canada. While a minimum of al- 
lowance is needed for the writer's point of 
view, a reader in the United States will find 
a perusal of Sir John Bourinot’s work profit- 
able in imparting a knowledge of the gov- 
ernmental institution of Canada. The style 
is agreeable and clear. Cambridge Histori- 
cal Series. With eight maps. 346 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—Philadelphia Press., 


CHINA. Travels and investigations in the 
‘‘ Middle Kingdom ’’—a study of its civiliza- 
tion and possibilities. By James Harrison 
Wilson. Third edition. Revised through- 
out, and reset. With portrait. 439 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 
See review. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATEs, THE. By Francis Newton Thorpe. 
In three volumes. 595, 685, 718 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


East LONDON. By Walter Besant, author 
of ‘‘London,’’ etc. Sir Walter Besant writes 
with full authority and sympathy, telling 
of that city of two million people which has 
no hotels, no theaters, prints no newspapers, 
and generally depends upon the rest of the 
city, from which it hardly receives a recip- 
rocal attention. Not less notable than the 
author are the three illustrators: Mr. Phil 
May and Mr. L. Raven-Hill, Punch’s official 
interpreters of the coster and his girl, and 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, under whose hand the 
alleys and wharves of East London become 
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as picturesque as chateau, or cathedral close, 
364 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—JN. Y. Post. 


FRENCH MONARCHY, (1483-1789) Tue, 
By A. J. Grant, M. A. Cambridge Historical 
Series. Two vols. 311, 314 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


ENGLISH POLITICS IN EARLY VIRGINIA 
History. By Alexander Brown, D.C. L,, 
author of ‘‘ The First Republic in America,” 
etc. Mr. Alexander Brown, already known 
for his studies in the early founding of the 
colony of Jamestown and his endeavor to 
show that in this colony began self-govern- 
ment rather than in New England, returns 
to this subject in the present work, review- 
ing the period in which the Virginia charter 
was obtained and endeavoring to placea new 
view upon the contest between the efforts 
of the colonists to control their own affairs 
and of the King and the Board of Trade in 
England to make Virginia a mere ‘‘ Crown 
Colony.’ 277 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE. A sketch, 
By Shailer Mathews, A. M. The French 
Revolution receives here an account and 
restatement based on the more recent inves- 
tigation which has succeeded and has led to 
a reaction from the somber picture drawn 
by Taine a decade ago. It is in short the 
fourth view of the French Revolution, the 
first being that which succeeded the revolu- 
tion in England and France, the second 
came with Carlyle and the third with the 
reaction which Taine represented. The 
fourth is a more sane study of the previous 
causes of the revolution, of the real purposes 
of those who conducted it, and its construc- 
tive results. With portrait. 297 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Wiiliam Harbutt Dawson, author of 
‘*Germany and the Germans,” ete. In nar- 
row compass this book touches entertain- 
ingly upon such topics as social diversions, 
public education, pleasures and pastimes, 
and the newspapers—to meution only a few 
of the more prominent subjects. The illus- 
trations are few, and add little of value to 
the book. On the subject of the Berliner, 
Mr. Dawson writes with enthusiasm : Noth- 
ing could exceed the good humor of the 
‘*Berliner.’’ He has an inexhaustible pa- 
tience, and Mark Tapley himself could not 
have been merrier under difficulties. Is it 
a public event which draws the whole city 
into the streets—a royal progress, a military 
parade, a political demonstration? The 
** Beriiner ’’ can pleasurably while away the 
waiting hours as no other, and keep even 
ponderous gendarmes in good spirits. Truly, 
all things come alike to him. Let him be 
on pleasure bent, and nothing can daunt 
him; pleasure he will have, even though 
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the heavens fall in the most disagreeable of 
ways, and the very inconvenience and an- 
noyances of the moment are turned to gay 
account. 323 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—WJ. Y. 


Post. 


GOVERNMENT OF MINNESOTA, THE. Its 
History and Administration. By Frank L. 
McVey, Ph. D. It has been the purpose of 
the author to present a harmonious picture 
of the history and government of the Com- 
monwealth of Minnesota, This has been 


. done in ten chapters, as follows: Minnesota 


asa Territory; Minnesota as a State; Or- 
ganization of the State ; The Central Gov- 
ernment; Local Government; Nominations 
and Elections; The Administration of Jus- 
tice; Revenueand Expenditures; Education; 
The Protection of the State. At the begin- 
ning of each chapter are general references 
toauthorities, numerous foot-notes are found 
at the bottom of pages, while at the end 
of the book is an appendix containing his- 
torical material for more extensive work 
than the text affords. Hand-books of 


American Government. 236 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
Harrow. By J. Fischer Williams, M. A. 


The author has performed his task well. 
Prefacing his more direct labors with some 
well-balanced remarks on the work of a 
public school generally, he next proceeds to 
describe the early history of Harrow, the 
foundation of the school, its buildings and 
estate, constitution and daily routine, out- 
door life and games, festivals, and so forth. 
Finally in various appendices there is given 
much interesting information in regard to 
the ancient Charter, Lyons’ endowments, 
tables of work at different periods, and spec- 
ial bills, and the book is brought to a conclus- 
ion with a carefully prepared index. The 
illustrations, of which there area large num- 
ber, mostly taken from photographs, natur- 
ally form a conspicuous attraction of the vol- 
ume, and they include several of exceptional 
interest, as depicting the old-time appear- 
ance of the school. The Great Public 
Schools. 226 pp. 12mo.—London Publish: 
ers’ Circular. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
EUROPE, THE. From the Congress of 
Vienna to the present time. 1815-1897. By 
Charles M. Andrews. A reprint in one 
volume of the work which has previously 
appeared in two volumes in ’96 and ’98, 
which reviewed the history of Europe from 
the French Revolution to the present time. 
The work which is based on familiar French 
and German authorities, is an impartial nar- 
tative of the salient events of the century, 
paying special attention to that share of them 
which brought about the growth of national 
development and unity. The work has 
Proved useful for collateral reading and 
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courses on modern history. Students’ Edi- 
tion. 467 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES, A. By Stanley Lane-Poole, M. A. 
The author, an acknowledged authority in 
the field which he covers and which he has 
made his own in every department, here 
writes for the first time the history of Egpyt 
from its conquest by the Saracens in 640 to 
its annexation by the Ottoman Turks in 
1517. Every phase of this period, its dynas- 
ties, its arts, letters, buildings, its coinage 
and its life, is covered in this work, the 
extent of whose scholarship can scarcely be 
appreciated except by those who know how 
much rests upon original investigation of 
the most difficult and recondite character. 
With a map and illustrations. Vol. VI. 
382 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


HIsTORY OF ‘‘ THE FOUR GEORGES,’’ AND 
OF WILLIAM IV. By Justin McCarthy and 
Justin Huntly McCarthy. These volumes 
complete Mr. McCarthy’s history, upon 
which he has been at work for many years. 
In four vols. Vols. III. and IV. 349, 338 
pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. By 
Osman Edwards. This book contains twelve 
colored plates by Japanese artists. To quote 
the author’s own words, he says in the 
preface, that he has ‘‘ burned a good deal of 
incense in honor of the Musume,’’ who, as 
he says, ‘‘still summarizes in her dainty 
little person much of her country’s magic, 
its picturesqueness, its kindness, its polite- 
ness.”” The illustrations are quite a new 
feature in bookmaking. We are not aware 
of another English book that has been spe- 
cially illustrated in color by Japanese artists. 
There are chapters on religious plays, popu- 
lar plays, the Geisha and Cherry Blossom, 
vulgar songs, Taking the Waters, Playing 
With Fire, Afternoon Calls, and The Scarlet 
Lady. The latter chapter is treated in an 
extremely interesting way. 366 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


LANDMARK HISTORY OF NEW YORK, A. 
Also the origin of street names and a bibli- 
ography. By Albert Ulmann. This book 
describes a series of visits to the old land- 
marks of the city, most of which now bear 
tablets, and the story is woven about these 
venerable memorials of the early settlers 
and their efforts to build and develop the 
town. In this way one visits the old Dutch 
colony, the early English province, the town 
just previous to the Revolution, the cap- 
tured city, the capital of the new Nation, 
and so on, in chronological order, up to the 
modern metropolis. Each landmark be- 
comes a definite and realistic memorial that 
serves to awaken an interest and reverential 
feeling forthe city’s history. Copies of old 
maps and old plates, the origin of street 
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names, and a bibliography are included in 
the volume. Illustrated. 285 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—/N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


LIFE OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. With an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Bradley Gilman, a chro- 
nological table of events which occurred in 
her reign, a list of the eighteen Prime Minis- 
ters, and a list of all the members of the 
Royal family. Illustrated with portraits of 
the late Queen, the Prince Consort, Ed- 
ward VII., and Queen Alexandra. New edi- 
tion. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Poor Boys’ CHANCES. By John Habber- 
ton, author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,’’ etc. Mr. 
Habberton can, and does, write simple, pure, 
grammatical English. He does it with such 
beguiling ease and felicity that you may 
read him for pages and not remember that 
he or anybody is writing at all; you are 
simply placed in possession of facts and 
ideas. It is astyle without pretentiousness 
or self-consciousness, without empty places 
or knotty places or vacancy or indirectness 
of any kind. The choice of names is ad- 
mirable; none of the twenty could be 
spared, though others might have been 
added. We have Ben Franklin and Lincoln, 
Washington and Grant, Edison and Astor, 
Girard and Peabody, Hamilton and Peter 
Cooper, Jay Gould and Horace Mann. Edi- 
son and Whitney are here; Commodore 
Vanderbilt and Stonewall Jackson. All 
these, and the others, were poor and un- 
friended at the start, but they made them- 
selves masters of their fate; and ‘‘ what 
boys have done boys may do.’’ Altemus’ 
Young People’s Library. With numerous 
portraits and illustrations. 280 pp. I2mo. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


RISE OF THE SWISS REPUBLIC, THE. A 
history. By W. D. McCracken, M. A., 
author of ‘‘ Romance and Teutonic Switzer- 
land,’’ etc. Published in 1892, this work is 
now re-issued with an additional chapter on 
the Twentieth Century Switzerland, prin- 
cipally devoted to its army. Without much 
original research, being derived wholly from 
previous works, Dr. McCracken’s history 
has taken its place during the last nine 
years as a standard work of reference on 
the subject in English. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. 423 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


SacK OF SHAKINGS, A. By Frank T. 
Bullen, F. R. G. S., author of ‘‘ The Cruise 
of the Cachalot,” etc. 389 pp. I2mo. 


See review. 


STAGE IN AMERICA 1897-1900, THE. By 
Norman Hapgood, author of ‘‘ Daniel Web- 
ster,’’ etc. Every phase of the subject is 
discussed—from the work of James A. Herne 
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and William Gillette, to that of the late 
Charles H. Hoyt. There are also chapters 
upon the revival of Shakespeare, and upon 
such plays by foreign authors as have gained 
success in this country—Pinero, Ibsen, 
Shaw, Jones and Zangwill—together with 
appreciations of the dramatic work of Tolstoi, 
Hauptmann, Goethe, Schiller and Lessing, 
The aim has been throughout to treat the 
theater people according to their capabilities 
as artists rather than from the gossipy point 
of view. The volume also contains Mr, 
Hapgood’s article upon the American the- - 
atrical syndicate, first published in 7he Jn- 
ternational Monthly. 408 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


® 

STORY OF RoME, THE. By Norwood 
Young. An attempt to summarize for pop- 
ular use the successive changes of the city 
of Rome gleaned from Lanciani, Middleton, 
Hodgkin, Gregorovius, Milman and Symons. 
A running style of marrative has been 
adopted and maps of both old and new Rome 
are inserted. Vignette outline sketches add 
something to the comeliness of the book 
but little to its comment. A bibliography 
covering the more popular works upon the 
subject appears at the close, and an outline 
of excursions for sixteen days, with a list of 
churches closes the book. A chronological 
order is adopted. Medizval Tours. Illus- 
trated by Nelly Erichsen. 403 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. 


THIRTEEN COLONIES, THE. By Helen 
Ainslee Smith, author of ‘‘The Colonies,” 
etc. The Story of the Nations Series, 
which now numbers sixty volumes, is pub- 
lished for the general reader, rather than 
for the student, and the author has through- 
out borne in mind this destination of her 
work. So far as she knows, and we know, 
for that matter, this is the first single work 
in which is presented, separately, the record 
of each of the thirteen colonies, from its 
first settlement to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ‘‘ The attempt has been made,” 
the author informs us, ‘‘ not only to depict 
each plantation upon its own geographical 
background, but as a distinct entity, to show 
the decisive events of its object and growth. 
I have also endeavored to present the char- 
acteristics of its people, and so far as space 
allows, to give glimpses of the humor, and 
even of the frailties of their daily lives, to- 
gether with a study of their statecraft, their 
business enterprise, and, above all, of their 
religion, which was so large a factor in the 
founding and in the maintenance of nearly 
all of the colonies.’’ Illustrated. Two vols. 
442, 510 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—JN. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


UNDER TOPS’LS AND TENTS. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, author of ‘‘ For Love of 
Country,’”’ etc. A volume narrating the 
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author’s experiences in the army and navy, 
together with several stories based upon 
historical incidents of heroism and danger. 
Humorous, pathetic, dramatic and occa- 
sionally even tragic, these experiences cover 
a wide range of life, from the skylarking of 
the cadets at Annapolis to some heartrend- 
ing scenes in the war with Spain. TIllus- 
trated. 272 pp. 12mo.—JN. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


WILLIAM PiTr, EARL OF CHATHAM, AND 
"HE GROWTH AND DIVISION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 1708-1778. By Walford Davis 
Green, M. P. Heroes of the Nations. Illus- 
trated. 39pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


See With New Books. 
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HyPNOTISM AND SUGGESTION IN THERA- 
PEUTICS, EDUCATION AND REFORM. By R. 
Osgood Mason, A. M., author of ‘‘Telepathy 
and Subliminal Self.’’ Dr. Mason does not 
present in this volume a systematic treatise 
upon hypnotism or its therapeutic uses; he 
merely presents certain phases of the sub- 
ject which are of special interest and present 
importance. The scope of his book is clearly 
stated in the preface: ‘‘ Hypnotism to the 
medical profession has not been a specially 
welcome guest, either in England or Amer- 
ica; it has been neglected, misunderstood 
and misjudged ; indeed, the time for fully 
appreciating the effects of mental states 
upon physical conditions, and of one mind 
upon another, has only newly arrived. The 
relation which hypnotism bears to the sub- 
conscious mind and its strange and varied 
activities is only now beginning to be 
understood. The same is true of the uses 
of hypnotism and suggestion as educational 
and reformatory agents, and so of their 
misjudged ethical relations.’’ 344 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—J. Y. Mail and Express. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen lec- 
tures delivered in the University of Berlin 
during the winter term 18g99-I900. By 
Adolf Harnach. Translated into English by 
Thomas Bailey Saunders. Theological 
Translation Library. Vol. XIV. 301 pp. 
I2mo. 
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ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOvE LitT- 
TERS. By Barry Pain. These parodies are 
clever, in that they embody an admirable 
criticism of the style and method of the 
original book. This felicity in laying bare 
the technique of the still unknown author 
of the ‘‘Englishwoman’s Love Letters,’’ 
this unerring eye for their weaknesses and 
absurdities, has led English reviewers of 
Mr. Pain’s little volume to accuse him of 
being the anonymous author himself. There 
is good ground for this suspicion, and, even 
though it prove incorrect in the end, it will 
serve as the best encomium that can be 
bestowed upon these parodies. 186 pp. 
12mo.—W. Y. Mail and Express. 


ENGLISHMAN’S LOVE LETTERS, AN. A 
burlesque of ‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters,’’ which travesties the extreme 
sentiment of the original, but is much 
briefer, and has a vein of satire in regard to 
current literary England. 71 pp. 32mo 


LOVE LETTERS OF A LIAR, THE. By Mrs. 
William Allen. This is a reprint of an 
article which appeared in 7he Smart Set of 
last September. Many people will take 
pleasure in reading these bright letters. 
The book possesses a quality which lifts it 
above the commonplace. 68 pp. 18mo.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


LOVE LETTERS OF DOROTHY OSBORNE 
TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, 1652-54, THE. 
Edited by Edward Abbott Parry. This book 
does not belong to the kind of amorous 
writing which seems to have created a simu- 
lated vogue under the title of ‘‘ Love Letters 
of an Englishwoman,”’ but is a genuine col- 
lection of veritable letters, written by Mis- 
tress Dorothy Osborne, daughter of Sir Peter 
Osborne, who held Guernsey for Charles I. 
during the Civil war, to Mr. William Temple, 
eldest son of Sir John Temple, student of 
Emmanuel College, traveler, royalist, in 
1652-54, the gentleman whom she married, 
and who figures, in a pleasant way, in sev- 
enteenth-century letters as Sir William 
Temple. They are not exactly what young 
people of the present day are in the habit at 
exchanging when they suppose they are in 
love with each other, but staid, well-consid- 
ered, serious expressions of womanly affec- 
tion for the man of her choice, and as such 
worthy of attention at this late and less 
formal day, and for their old-fashioned his- 
toric flavor, the faint scent of the crumbled 
roses that clings about them still. With 
portrait. 349pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


LovE LETTERS OF VicToR HuGo, 1820- 
1822, THE. With comment by Paul Meu- 
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rice. Translated by Elizabeth W. Latimer. 
Illustrated with portraits, facsimile letters, 
etc. 247 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 
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CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, THE. By Henry Osborn Taylor, 
author of ‘‘ Ancient Ideals.’’? The transition 
from the classical to the medizval period 
in thought, letters and art forms the theme 
of this scholarly volume. Mr. Taylor rightly 
characterizes the centuries during which 
the-processes of progress, overthrow and 
change were slowly working as the most 
vital in the history of the human intellect. 
With decadence came new birth; with new 
spiritual bondage in fear of God came 
spiritual liberation, resting upon the 
recognition of the eternal and infinite. 
The steps which led to this freeing of 
humanity from the bondage of antique 
superstition and convention ; the gradual 
emergence of art and literature from the 
shackles of pagan and Byzantine models ; 
the strong infusion of barbaric blood into 
Southern ideals—all these influences are 
clearly traced in the successive chapters of 
a volume, the product of a mind both devout 
and cultured. 4oopp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


MASTERS OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By: 
George McLean Harper. 316pp. I2mo. 


See review. 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. Issued first in 
1895. This sketch of the evolution of 
German literature has had added to it two 
chapters covering the preparation for the 
growth of the German Empire and the 
literature which has appeared since its 
foundation. Basedon the experience of a 
teacher at Sewanee, the work devotes 
a fourth of its space to the period before 
Goethe, one-half tothe great poet and his 
companion, Schiller, while the romantic 
school is briefly summarized. The treat- 
ment is onthe lines of the general growth 
and evolution of the German nation. Sec- 
ond edition. Revisedandenlarged. 429 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


PURITAN AND ANGLICAN. Studies in 
literature. By Edward Dowden. This book 
includes essays on Hooker and Milton and 
Bunyan; on the attempts of two such 
different men as Jeremy Taylor and Richard 
Baxter to put forward a religious Eirenicon ; 
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on the handling of spiritual verse by the 
Anglican Herbert and Vaughan and the 
Catholic Crashaw; on Sir Thomas Browne, 
who “‘ felt the wonder of the world” and 
‘widened the bounds of charity,’’ and on 
Samuel Butler, who neither wondered nor 
was charitable, but, ‘‘ melancholy in tem- 
perament, keen of intellect, an observer 
and an anatomist of human follies, used his 
intelligence as a scalped in the processes of 
pathological dissection.’’ An opening and 
a closing chapter add a more impersonal 
unity to the subjective one indicated in 
Professor Dowden’s preface. The former is 
a partial vindication of the influence of the 
Puritan spirit in literature; the latter traces 
through deism and South and Tillotson the 
gradual simmering down of the seventeenth 
century ferment to an unenterprising piety 
at the beginning of the eighteenth. 341 
pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Record. 


SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE Lit- 
ERATURE OF THE BIBLE, A. By Richard 
G. Moulton, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Modern 
Reader's Bible,’’ etc. 374 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF COAL MIN- 
ING, AN. A class-book for elementary 
students preparing for the science and art 
examination in ‘‘ Principles of Mining,” 
and for colliery managers’ examinations. 
By Robert Peel. A text-book intended for 
elementary students in the English ‘ Sci- 
ence and Art Departments” during their 
first year. It opens witha brief introduc- 
tion on Geology and the distribution of coal 
seams. English methods are then described 
in opening a mine, working it, ventilation 
and extending the works. Illustrated. 
300 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
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FEEDING OF INFANTS, THE. Home guide 
for modifying milk. By Joseph E. Winters, 
M.D. This manual on the feeding of in- 
fants is based on the discovery of the cor- 
rect composition of human milk by Dr. 
Arthur V. Meigs in 1882. It gives a series 
of formal intended to modify cows’ milk 
for use of children. Careful directions are 
given for the preparation and care of milk 


















and the way in which the nursing bottle, 
nipple and other utensils used, must be 
kept clean. The work is brief, extremely 
practical and strongly condemns the use of 
preserved or over-heated milk. The object 
throughout is to imitate as closely as pos- 
sible conditions under which an infant is 
fed by a nursing mother. 47 pp. I2mo. 


HEALTH AND A Day. By Lewis G. Janes, 
author of ‘‘ Life asa Fine Art,’’ etc. This 
little book aims at a sane and rational treat- 
ment of the problem of health and the con- 
ditions of a normal and useful life. It pre- 
sents no panacea. Its method is that of 
suggestion rather than advice. Its philoso- 
phy is based on science and common sense, 
consecrated by an ideal purpose—the faith 
that this life is really worth living, and that 
it is our duty to make the most and the best 
of it. 285 pp. 12mo. 
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forcing book or the nursery book by the 
same author, and it leaves the impression 
that the effort was rather to make a book of 
a certain size than one of practical use. The 
Rural Science Series. 458 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—W. F. Massey in Baltimore Sun. 
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CHILD ; His NATURE AND NURTURE, THE. 
By W. B. Drummond. The Temple Prim- 
ers. With frontispiece. I146pp. 18mo. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


BIRD PORTRAITS. By Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. With a descriptive text by 
Ralph Hoffman. 140 pp. Quarto. 

See With New Books. 
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OUTDOOR STUDIES 


PRINCIPLES OF VEGETABLE-GARDENING, 
Tar. By L. H. Bailey. As a book for gen- 
eral information on vegetable culture this 
will be found valuable. As a vade mecum for 
the practical market gardener and trucker it 
will not take rank with the books of Peter 
Henderson and Greiner. For such a pur- 
pose it has too much matter in it that the 
men who want to know how to cultivate 
certain crops in certain localities will not 
care for, and the part devoted to the culti- 
vation of the various crops could well have 
been made fuller, and a great deal of other 
matter could have been left out without ma- 
terial loss to the book. Just what niche 
the book will fill it is hard to say, since it is 
not suitable for a text-book in vegetable 
gardening and hardly meets the needs of 
the practical cultivator. It will, therefore, 
temain simply of value to the general 
teader, who will be attracted perhaps by 
the illustrations with which the book 
abounds. It will hardly take rank with the 
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BaB BALLADS, THE. By W. S. Gilbert. 
A new edition of W. S. Gilbert’s famous 
ballads, illustrated with over one hundred 
drawings by the author. Vellum finish 
decklie edge Old Stratford paper. Printed 
and bound in gray and white. 184 pp. 
18mo. 


FLORAL BEAUTY. Acollection of original 
poems. By B. Franklin Minch. Poems— 
principally occasional—republished from 
the ‘‘ Philosophian Review,’’ of the South 
Jersey Institute, with some of more recent 
origin. 63pp. 16mo. 


ISEULT IDYLL, AND OTHER POEMS, AN. By 
G. Constant Lounsbery. These poems by 
a new author reflect Greek influence at 
various points, and deal with the more im- 
mediate means of life. The volume closes 
with threnody. 79 pp. I2mo. 


LIFE IN SONG, A. By George Lansing 
Raymound. Second edition. 325 pp. 16mo. 


UNDER THE RED CROsS. By David Henr 
Wright, A. B. Poems suggested by travel, 
life in Philadelphia and the Spanish war. 
With portrait. 32 pp. I2mo. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. A summary 
of some of the various theories in regard to 
the sonnets opens this volume, but does not 
include the recent discoveries in regard to 
Mistress Mary Fitton. The text follows 
the usual practice in regard to spelling, and 
an index of the first lines completes the 
book. Thesonnets are numbered and given 
without titles. The Bibelots. With por- 
trait. I60 pp. 32mo. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ELECTION METHODS AND REFORMS IN 
PHILADELPHIA. By Hon. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff. A summary‘of the working of 
the election laws of Philadelphia by one 
who has been prominently engaged in the 
attempt for their reform, the necessity of 
which is demonstrated by the facts given. 
Publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 24 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


HISTORY OF TAMMANY HALL, THE. By 
Gustavus Moers, author of ‘‘A History of 
Public Franchises in New York City. This 
is a revelation of the continuity of misrule 
by this society such as no citizen of New 
York (least of all Tammany voters) can 
afford to neglect. There has been a legend 
of a Tammany Society, venerable from its 
age and former membership, of which 
Tammany Hall was a degenerate offshoot. 
Mr. Myers shatters this legend ruthlessly, 
showing that there has been, and is no 
essential difference between ‘‘ Society ” and 
‘*Hall.”? 357 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—W. Y. 
Post. 

See With New Books. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY OF HUMANISM, THE. 
By Henry Wood, author of ‘‘God’s Image 
in Man,’’ etc. Mr. Henry Wood, who has, 
during the last ten years, written a number 
of works which endeavored to bring into 
common relation, current social phenemena 
and what he calls, ‘‘ Natural Law,’’ pub- 
lished this “ Political Economy ”’ for the first 
time in 1894. It is now republished with 
revision, keeping the same general view 
that socialism is less true in its exposition 
of the causes which develop society, than a 
recognition of the fact that society itself 
has developed along wiser lines than can be 
suggested from without. 319 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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HUMAN NATURE CLUB, THE. An intro- 
duction to the study of mental life. By 
Edward Thorndike, Ph. D. Aims to intro- 
duce the reader to the scientific study of 
human nature and intelligence. Intended 
to be useful to young students in normal 
and high schools beginning the study of 
psychology. The form is that of fiction— 
some people forming themselves into the 
Human Nature Club to discuss the cause of 
our everyday thoughts and actions. 235 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—/Pudlishers’ Weekly. 
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LITERARY YEAR BOOK AND BOOKMAN’s 
DIRECTORY, I901, THE. Edited by Herbert 
Morrah. The practical mission of this 
directory of literary work and workers in 
Great Britain has been fully proved, and 
what was at first experimental would seem 
to be a permanent issue among annual 
books of reference. A vast amount of 
information is crowded into these pages. 
Notice is chiefly given to British writers, 
publishers and booksellers, only a few 
American writers being ‘ncluded. Within 
these limits every detail of the literary 
guild is touched upon in this compact and 
cleverly arranged manual. With portrait. 
420 pp. Indexed. 12m0,—/Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO GARDEN PLANTS, 
A. By John Weathers, F. R.H.S. With 
one hundred and sixty-three illustrations. 
I,I92 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Bopy OF CHRIST, THE. An inquiry into. 
the institution and doctrine of holy com- 
munion. By Charles Gore, M.A. 330 pp. 
I2mo. 


See With New Books. 


Fact OF CHRIST, THE. A series of lec- 
tures. By P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A. 
These lectures on Christian evidences from 
the modern standpoint were given in a 
church in Glasgow toa public class which 
met after the Sunday evening services. The 
treatment is essentially individual. The 
general truth of the Gospels is assumed in 
the first lecture and the meaning of the 
‘* factof Christ’’ for man as impenitent as 
penitent and as reaching forgiveness, is ex- 
pounded in successive lectures. ‘‘ In these 
lectures,’’ says the author, ‘‘I have not 
argued from the authority of Church or 
Bible; I have tried to study Christ, who, if 
He be the truth, is His own authority.”’ The 
treatment is throughout experimental. 
208 pp. I2mo. 


HISTORY, PROPHECY AND THE MONU- 
MENTS ; OR, ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS. By 
James Frederick McCurdy, Ph.D. The 
second volume of this work appeared in 
1897. The present takes up the reforma- 
tion of Judah and Deuteronomy, the Cap- 
tivity and the prophets of this period from 
Habakkuk, to the close of the Exile, with a 
chapter upon the prophetic ideals which 
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had grown up under these conditions. 
Comparatively little of the monuments ap- 
ear in this volume, which is moron 
devoted to analysis and exposition of the 
yarious records to be found in the prophets 
of the later history of the Jewish people 
before the period of the great dispersion. 
Vol. III. 470 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


How TO PROMOTE AND CONDUCT A Suc- 
CESSFUL REVIVAL. With suggestive out- 
lines. Edited by R. A. Torrey, author of 
“What the Bible Teaches,’’ etc. 336 pp. 
I2mo. 


See With New Books. 


SPIRITUAL KNOWING; OR, BIBLE SUN- 
SHINE. The spiritual gospel of Jesus the 
Christ. By Theodore F. Seward, author of 
“Heaven Every Day,’’ etc. This is the 
most effective interpretation yet presented 
of the religious ideas and impulses that are 
finding expression in the various movements 
known as Christian Science, Divine Heal- 
ing and Mental Healing. Mr. Seward’s 
book sets forth the subject in an engaging 
style and with a lucidity that, though it may 
not convince, cannot fail to enlighten, all 
who read it, and, under his skilful pen, 
words that have seemed to many of us 
somewhat cabalistic become radiant with 
meaning, and we feel that we can at last 
understand and weigh the message that they 
bear. 155 pp. I2mo. 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF IRON, THE. By 
Andrew Alexander Blair. This standard and 
authoritative work on the chemical analysis 
of iron collates and combines the entire 
field of method, apparatus, process, and 
report in this branch of metallurgy. It first 
appeared in 1888, and successive editions 
have followed in 1891, 1896 and Igor without 
altering its character, satisfactorily keeping 
it abreast of current publication on this sub- 
ject. The author has been for many years 
at the head of one of the most important 
laboratories of metallic analysis in the coun- 
try. Besides merely iron and steelf'it in- 
cludes all the various concomitants of iron 
manufacture including re-agents and fur- 
nace-gases. The tables greatly shorten the 
labor of calculation. Fourth edition. Illus- 
trated. 319 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND KINDRED SU- 
PERSTITIONS, Their facts and fallacies. By 
Rey. Charles T. Winbigler, Ph. M. With an 
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introduction by Rev. J. Herndon Garnett. 
An attack on Christian science, based upon 
Mrs. Eddy’s work. 168 pp. I2mo. 


MAN BUILDING. A treatiseon human life 
and its forces. By Lewis Ransom Fiske, 
LL. D. The purpose of this book is stated 
by the author to be ‘‘to aid the young in 
developing their powers up toward the full- 
est measure of capacity, and to assist the 
the teacher in supervising the work of his 
pupils in their preparation for the duties of 
life.” It isa book for general reading, em- 
bracing the broad principles of three dis- 
tinct but interrelated departments of science 
—the psychological, the physiological and 
the sociological. The book is directive in 

urpose and aims to aid the young in geain- 
ing the noblest and most efficient life by 
developing and using the powers of their 
being for the highest good. 324 pp. I2mo. 
Philadelphia Press. 
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Dr. JoHNSON’sS TABLE TALK. An intro- 
duction describes Johnson at considerable 
length, giving alist of his writings in the 
order of publication. The selection, so far 
as the sayings are concerned, is from the 
critical works of this foremost of English 
critics. The anecdotes, which fill a sixth of 
the small book, are from Boswell, and a few 

ages are devoted to critical estimates. An 
index of both subjects and names complete 
the work. The Bibelots. 151 pp. Indexed. 
32mo. 


For His SAKE. Thoughts for Easter Day 
and Every Day. Edited by Anna E, Mack. 
A compilation of prose and verse from 
many sources, intended to furnish under 
successive subjects as ‘‘The Presence of 
God,”’ “ Aspirations,’’ “‘ Character,’’ ‘‘ In- 
fluence,’? ‘‘Work for God,’ ‘Of the 
Resurrection,’’ etc. A suggestion for speech 
and meditation at the Easter season. 122 pp. 
I2mo. 


Four HUNDRED LAUGHS ; OR, FUN WITH- 
ouT VuLGARITy. A cyclopedia of jests, 
toasts, eccentric rhymes, witty sayings. 
Compiled and edited by John R. Kemble. 
A collection of short stories and interlocu- 
tory remarks, principally from the comic 
columns of the daily newspapers. With 
frontispiece. 183 pp. I2mo. 


Opp DERIVATIONS OF WORDS, PHRASES, 
SLANG, SYNONYMS AND PROVERBS. By 
Wm. Hardcastle Browne, author of ‘‘ Prov- 
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erbs,’’ etc. From many various sources 
there have been brought together here a 
number of derivations, proverbs and 
apothegms, some popular, some quoted 
from authors, and some current, in an 
endeavor to group a large amount of in- 
formation of this character in a single dis- 
ctissive work. 335 pp. I2mo. 


PROVERBS. By Wm. Hardcastle Browne, 
LL. D., author of ‘‘ Bible Heroes,’’ etc. 
Under subjects, the author has collated 
proverbs, phrases, brief utterances and sen- 
tentious sayings from many sources. The 
large compilation in two volumes, pub- 
lished by Robert Christy in 1888, has been 
freely drawn upon. 335 pp. I2mo. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE 
REV. JOHN WESLEY, M. A. Compiled and 
atranged with a preface by Herbert Welsh. 
These selections open with a preface which 
describes the work of Wesley. In it his 
sermons, a number of treatises, or, as we 
should now say, tracts, and a selection of 
letters appear. The object of the work is 
to present a sufficient share of Wesley’s 
publications to convey a clear impression of 
the man’s character of thought and trend 
of teaching. 342 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. By 
Henry Churchill King. This book has been 
written with the hope of aiding not only 
ministers and theological students, but in- 
telligent laymen as well, to get a clearer 
apprehension of the great undercurrents of 
their own age and of the consequent feeling 
of the need of reconstruction in theology 
and the reasons for it and the lines along 
which such a reconstruction must proceed. 
The longest chapter in the book is given to 
a constructive consideration of the influence 
of higher criticism upon theological think- 
ing. The great moral and spiritual convic- 
tions of our age are summed up in the deep- 
ening sense of the value and sacredness of 
the person and the recognition of Christ as 
the supreme person of history; and the 
meaning of these convictions for theology 
is indicated, as leading to a restatement of 
theology throughout in terms of personal 
relation—a theology that may accept with 
genuine cordiality the scientific and histor- 
ical spirit of our day, and yet keep in close 
touch with the deepest spiritual life of the 
churches. 257 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


IN TuscaNy. Tuscan towns, Tuscan 
types, and the Tuscan tongue. By Mont- 
gomery Carmichael. There is appreciation 
of art in these pages. Mr. Carmichael pays 
an especially just and sympathetic tribute 
to the sculpture of Matteo Civitali, at Lucca, 
But what he has cared for most, and is most 
eloquent in passing on to his reader, is the 
familiar life of Tuscany, the life in which 
there is some knavery, much passion, but 
also—in more than generous measure—true 
piety and loving kindness, honesty, fidelity, 
fortitude, and noble manners. No one who 
cares for Italy can afford to leave the vol- 
ume unread. Illustrated. 355 pp. 12mo.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Mexico City. An idler’s note-book. By 
Olive Percival. An unpretentious, pleasant 
little record of the impressions of an idle 
traveler of the capital of our sister republic. 
Illustrated. 208 pp. 16mo.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 
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GREEK SCULPTURE. A collection of six- 
teen pictures of Greek marbles, with intro- 
duction and interpretation. By Estelle M. 
Hurll. The sixteen pictures in this book 
represent the fo!lowing masterpieces of the 
Greek sculptors: Zeus Otricoli, Athena, 
Horseman from the Parthenon Frieze, 
Hera, the Apoxyomenos, Apollo Belvidere, 
Demeter, the Faun of Praxiteles, Sophocles, 
Ares (seated), the Head of Olympian 
Hermes, Diskobolos, Venus of Milo, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, and Nike. The 
Riverside Art Series. 97 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


RISE OF THE BOOK-PLATE, THE. Being 
an exemplification of the art, signified by 
various book-plates, from its earliest to its 
most recent practice. Text by W. G. Bow- 
doin. With an introduction and chapter on 
the study and arrangements of book-plates, 
by Henry Blackwell. This book is an ex- 
emplification of the art of book-plate de- 
signing. The various stages through which 
the art has passed are illustrated by repro- 
ductions of noteworthy examples. Not 
only are many of the examples interesting 
because of their peculiarities, but because 
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of the artistic ability shown by their design- 
ers. To study book-plates thoroughly 
means that you must have a knowledge of 
heraldry, geography, genealogy and biog- 
raphy, be the possessor of a good library on 
all of these subjects, and have familiarity 
with everything that has been published 
on the book-plate. Yet should a collector 
not be so thoroughly equipped he may de- 
rive great pleasure from these collections, 
and though he may not be able to tell the 
age of an undated plate, nor be able to 
assign it to the country from which it origi- 
nated, yet, he will value it for its own sake. 
207 pp. Quarto.—Z4altimore Sun. 


A practical knowledge of 
i ; | Sign and House 
Painting 


Gold and Silver Lettering, Bronzing, Graining, Carriage 
and Show-Card Painting, Kalsomining, Mixing Colors, 
Contracting, etc., from our Painters’ Book. Our book of 
25 years’ experience in sign and house painting is so simple, 
that even boys can teach themselves the painter’s trade in 
ashort time. 25 illustrated alphabets are included in our 
book. Write for descriptive circulars. 


VAL. SCHRBIER SIGN WORKS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





AUTHORS 


Careful and prompt consideration given to BOOK MS. 
Issued in cloth or better bindings, at our expense, if worthy. 


EASTERN PUB. CO., 61 Court St., Boston 
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SouTH AFRICA AND THE TRANSVAAL 
War. By Louis Creswicke, author of 
‘““Roxane,’’ etc. This volume of a ‘‘ Chro- 
nological History of the War ’’ extends from 
the capture at Koorn Spruit tothe attack on 
Pretoria. Is compiled from newspaper ac- 
counts, corrected by such dispatches as 
have been published, illustrated by photo- 
graphs and sketches, giving the roster of the 
various organizations, and is written from 
the extreme English standpoint. In six 
volumes. Vol. V. 199 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto. 


| A Tonic and Nerve Food 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
half a teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in halfa glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 
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Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 
by mail, 58 cents. 


Adventures of Theodore, The. By Jim 
Higgers. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


#is Triplex. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
38 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 


50 cents ; 


Another English Woman’s Love-Letters. 
By Barry Pain. 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 


Autobiography of a Journalist, The. By 
William James Stillman. Two vols., 


$4.50. 
Ben-Hur. 
Edition, 


By Lew Wallace. The Players’ 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


Betsy Ross. By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss, 
author of “ A Colonial Free Lance,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Bird Portraits. By Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. The 
Authentic Edition. $1.20; by mail, $1.40. 


Body of Christ, The. By Charles Gore, 
M.A. $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


Boy General, The. Edited by Mary E. 
Burt. 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


Canada Under British Rule, 1760-1900. By 
Sir John G. Bourinot, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of Canada,’”’ etc. Cambridge His- 
torical Series. $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 


Carnations and Picotees, for Garden and 
Exhibition. By H. W. Weguelin, F. R. 
H.S. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Carolina Cavalier, A. By George Cary 
Eggleston, author of ‘‘A Rebels Recol- 
lections,”’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Chemical Analysis of Iron, The. By Andrew 
Alexander Blair. Fourth edition. $3.60; 
by mail, $3.78. 


Child, His Nature and Nurture, The. By 
W. B. Drummond. The Temple Primers, 
36 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


China. Third 


edition. 


By James Harrison Wilson. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.53. 


Christian Science and Kindred Supersti- 
tions. By Rev. Charles F. Winbigler, 
Ph. M. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Cigarettes. By a Reformed Victim. Paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 


Claim Jumpers, The. By Stewart Edward 
White. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 


Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, The. 
By Henry Osborn Taylor, author of 
‘‘Ancient Ideals.”’ $1.58; by mail, 
$1.68. 


Clayton Hallowell. By Francis W. von 
Praag. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Club; or, a Grey Cap for a Green Head, 
The. By James Puckle, N. P. 75 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 


Column, The. By Charles Marriott. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 
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Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe, The. 
Edited by Edmund C. Stedman, and 
Thomas L. Stedman. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.06. 


Crucial Instances. By Edith Wharton, 
author of “ The Touch-stone,’’ etc. $1.10 ; 
by mail, $1.22. 


Deuce of Hearts, The. gocents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


Disciple, The. By Paul Bourget. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

Dog-Watches at Sea. By Stanton H. King, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Dr. Johnson’s Table-Talk. The Bibelots. 
75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
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English Politics in Early Virginia History. 
By Alexander Brown, D. C. L., author of 
‘‘The First Republic in America,’’ etc. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Essay on Western Civilization in its Econo- 
mic Aspects, An. By W. Cunningham, 
D. D. Cambridge Historical Series. $1.13; 
by mail, $1.25. 


Essays and Nature. By Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. First and second series. 2 vols. 
The Temple Classics. 38 cents each; by 
mail, 43 cents each; leather, 57 cents 
each ; by mail, 62 cents each. 


Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory. By 
S. E. Mezes, Ph.D. $2.34; by mail, 


$2.54. 





































Dupes. By Ethel Watts Mumford. Paper, 
33 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 


Dwellers in the Hills. By Melville Davisson 
Post, author of ‘‘ Randolph Mason,”’’ etc. 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 





East London. By Walter Besant, author of 
‘‘London,’’ etc. $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 


Easy French Dishes for English Cooks. 
By Mrs. Alfred Praga, author of ‘‘ Dinners 
of the Day,’’ etc. 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 


Elbert Hubbard and His Work. By Albert 
Lane. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


Elementary Text Book of Coal Mining, An. 
By Robert Peel. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Cookery. By Mary E. Williams and Kath- 
arine Rolston Fisher. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 


Encyclopedia of the Game of Whist. By 
Sir William Cusack-Smith, Bart. 80 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 


Every Inch a King. By Josephine Caroline 
Sawyer. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 





Expository Paragraph and Sentence, The. 
By Charles Sears Baldwin, A. M. 38 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 


Fact of Christ, The. By P. Carnegie Simp- 
son, M.A. gocents; by mail, $1.00. 


Fanatics, The. By Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
author of ‘‘ Folks from Dixie,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Felix Reville Brunot, 1820-1898. By Charles 
Lewis Slattery. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


For His Sake. Edited by Anna E. Mack. 
75 cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 


For Remembrance. Edited by Agnes Rep- 
plier. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Four Hundred Laughs; or, Fun Without 
Vulgarity. Compiled and edited by John 
R. Kemble. 57 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 


Fourth Estate, The. By Rachel Challice, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
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French Monarchy (1483-1789) The. By A. 


J. Grant, M. A. Cambridge Historical 


Series. Twovols. $2.03; by mail, $2.20. 


French Revolution, The. By Shailer Math- 


ews, A.M. gocents; by mail, $1.02. 


From a Swedish Homestead. By Selma 
Lagerlof. $1.10; by mail, $1.24, 


German Life in Town and Country. By 
William Harbutt Dawson, author of 
‘‘Germany and the Germans,’ etc. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


God’s Puppets. By Imogen Clark. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 


Government of Minnesota, The. By Frank 
L. McVey, Ph.D. 68 cents; by mail, 78 
cents. 


Greek Sculpture. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
The Riverside Art Series. 57 cents; by 
mail, 64 cents. 


Harrow. By J. Fischer Williams, M.A. 
Great Public School Series. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


Heart of the Dancer, The. By Percy White, 


author of ‘‘West End,” etc. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


Heritage of Unrest, The. By Gwendolin 
Overton. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Her Majesty the King. By James Jeffrey 
Roche, author of ‘‘ Songs and Satires,’’ 
etc. gocents; by mail, $1.00. 


Her Mountain Lover. By Hamlin Garland. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Historical Development of Modern Europe, 
The. By Charles M. Andrews. Student’s 
Edition. $2.48; by mail, $2.70. 


History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, A. 
By Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. Vol. VI. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.94. 
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mail, $1.22. 


History of ‘‘The Four Georges’’ and of 


William IV. By Justin McCarthy and 
Justin Huntley McCarthy. Two vols, 
go cents each ; by mail, $1.02 each. 





History, Prophecy and the Monuments; or, 
Israel and the Nations. By James 
Frederick McCurdy, Ph.D. Vol. III. 
$2.70; by mail, $2.92. 


How to Promote and Conduct a Successful 
Revival. Edited by R. A. Torrey, author 
of ‘‘ What the Bible Teaches,’’ etc. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 


Human Nature Club, The. ‘By Edward 
Thorndike, Ph. D. g0 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


Hypnotism and Suggestion. By R. Osgood 
Mason, A. M., author of ‘‘ Telepathy and 
Sublimmal Self.’”’ $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Illustrated American Stage, The. $1.90; by 
mail, $2.22. 


In His Image. By Frederick Baron-Corvo. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Irene Petrie. By Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson, 
B. A. $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Iseult Idyll, and Other Poems, An. By G. 
Constant Lounsbery. $7.13; by mail, 
$1.30. 

Japanese Plays and Play-Fellows. By Os- 
man Edwards. $3.15; by mail, $3.28. 


John Henry. By Hugh McHugh. 55 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 


John Winslow. By Henry D. Northop. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


Landmark History of New York, A. By 
Albert Ulmann. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


History of Tammany Hall, The. By Gustavus 
Myers, author of ‘‘A History of Public 
Franchise in New York City.’’ $1.10; by 
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Life of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. By 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. New edition. 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir 
William Temple, 1652-54, The. Edited 
by Edward Abbott Parry. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 


Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, A. By Ida N. 
Tarbell. New edition. $1.90; by mail, 
$2.12. 


Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. The 
Authentic Edition. $1.20; by mail, $1.40. 


Love Letters of a Liar, The. By Mrs. Wil- 
liam Allen. 38 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Love Letters of the King; or, The Life Ro- 
mantic, The. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Lysbeth. By H. Rider Haggard, author of 
“She,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Making of Christopher Ferringham, The. 


By Beulah Marie Dix, author of ‘‘ Soldier 
Rigdale,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Man Building. By Lewis Ransom Fiske, 
LLD. $1.25; by mail, $1.38. 

Man Who Was Guilty, The. By Flora 
Haines Loughead. Riverside Paper Series. 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Martin Brook. By Morgan Bates. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 


Maryland Manor, A. By Frederick Emory. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Master Knot of Human Fate, The. By 
Ellis Meredith. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Master of Fortune, A. By Cutcliffe Hyne, 
author of ‘‘ Captain Kettle,’’ etc. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12. 


Masters of French Literature. By George 
McLean Harper. $1.25; by mail, $1.34. 


Mistress Nell. By George C. Hazleton, Jr., 
author of the play. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
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Modern German Literature. By Benjamin 
W. Wells, Ph.D. Second edition. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 


Morphology of Spermatophytes. By John 
M. Coulter and Charles J. Chamberlain, 
Ph. D. $1.58; by mail, $1.72. 


My Lady and Allan Darke. By Charles 
Donnel Gibson. The Belford Series. 33 
cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 


My Autobiography. By the Rt. Hon. Pro- 
fessor F. Max Miiller, K. M. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 


New England Primer, The. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Reprint. 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 


Notes on Speech Making. By Brander 
Matthews. 38 cents; by mail, 42 cents 


Observations of Henry, The. By Jerome 
K. Jerome. gocents; by mail, $1.02. 


Octopus, The. By Frank Norris. §$1.Jo; 
by mail, $1.22. 


Odd Derivations of Words, Phrases, Slang 
Synonyms and Proverbs. By Wm. Hard- 
castle Browne, author of ‘‘ Proverbs.’’ 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


On Peier's Island. By Arthur R. Ropes and 
Mary E. Ropes. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Orestia of Aeschylus, The. Translated and 
explained by George C. W. Warr, M. A. 
The Athenian Drama. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.62. 


Our Fate and the Zodiac. By Margaret 
Mayo. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Outlines of Educational Doctrine. By John 
Frederick Herbart. $1.13; by mail, $1.25. 


Passing of the Dragon, The. By F. Jay 
Ceagh. Paper, 30 cents; by mail, 34 
cents. 


Passing of the Great Queen, The. By Marie 
Corelli, author of ‘‘ The Master Christian,”’ 
etc. 38 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 
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Philip and Philipa. By John Osborne 
Austin, author of ‘‘Roger Williams 
Calendar,” etc. $1.60; by matl, 1.72. 


Philosophy of the Short Story, The. By 
Brander Matthews, D. C. L. 38 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 


Pleasures of the Telescope. By Garrett P. 
Serviss, author of ‘‘ Astronomy with an 
Opera Glass.”’ $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


Poor Boys’ Chances. By John Habberton, 
author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,’’ etc. Alte- 
mus’ Young People’s Library. 25 cents ; 
by mail, 30 cents. 


Practical Guide to Garden Plants, A. By 
John Weathers, F.R. H.S. $6.75. 


Prince Rupert. By Cutcliffe Hyne, author 
of ‘‘The Filibusters,’’ etc. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


Principles of Vegetable Gardening, The. 
By L. H. Bailey. The Rural Science 
Series. gocents; by mail, $1.04. 


Pro Patria. By Max Pemberton, author of 
‘‘The Little Huguenot,” etc. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


Puritan and Anglican. By Edward Dowden. 
$1.80; by mail, $2.05. 

Railroad, The. 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Ralph Roister Doister. By Nicholas Udall. 
The Temple Dramatists. 35 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. Leather, 50 cents; by 
mail, 53 cents. 


Real Charlotte, The. By E. G. Somerville 
and Martin Ross. New impression. go 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 


Recollections of a Georgia Loyalist. By 
Elizabeth Lichtenstein Johnston. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 


Reconstruction in Theology. By Henry 
Churchill King. $1.10; by mail, $1.22, 


Riallaro. By Godfrey Sweven. 
mail, $1.24. 


$1.10; by 


Rise of the Book Plate, The. 
W. G. Bowdoin. 


Text by 
$1.80; by mail, $1.94. 


Rise of the Swiss Republic, The. By 
W. D. McCrackan, M. A., author of 
‘‘Romance and Teutonic Switzerland,” 
etc. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Robert Annys: Poor Priest. 
Nathan. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


By Annie 


Robert Louis Stevenson. By H. Bellyse 
Baidon. $1.35: by mail, $1.44. 


Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying, The, 
By Jeremy Taylor. The Temple Classics. 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. Leather, 57 
cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Sack of Shakings, A. By Frank T. Bullen, 
author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” 
etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Samuel Richardson. By Clara Linklater 
Thomson. $2.25; by mail, $2.39. 


Sarah Bernhardt. By A. Gallus. 
38 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Paper. 


Satchel Guide, A. By W. J. Rolfe, Litt. D. 
Edition for 1901. $1.35; by mail, $1.44. 


Second Dandy Chater, The. By Tom Gal- 
lon, author of ‘‘Tatterly,’’ etc. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 


Shakespeare Sonnets. The Bibelots. 75 
cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Some Ill-Used Words. By Alfred Ayres, 
author of ‘‘ The Verbalist,’’ etc. 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 
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Silver Skull, The. By S. R. Crockett, 
author of ‘‘ The Raiders,’’ etc. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


Son of a Tory, The. Edited by Clinton 
Scollard, author of ‘‘A Man-at-Arms,’’ 
etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Souls of Passage. By Amelia E. Barr, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Maid of Maiden Lane,”’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


South Africa and the Transvaal War. By 
Louis Creswicke, author of ‘‘ Roxane,”’ 
etc. Vol. 5. $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 


Splendid Porsenna, The. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. Lippincott’s Select Novels. Paper. 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Stage in America, 1897-1900, The. By Nor- 
man Hapgood, author of ‘‘ Daniel Web- 
ster,’ etc. $1.35; by mail, $1.42. 


Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert, The. 
Edited by Charlotte M. Martin. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.64. , 


Step-Mother, The. By Mrs. Alexander, 
author of ‘‘A Fight with Fate,’’ etc. 
Paper. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 33 
cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Story of Eva, The. By Will Payne, author 
of ‘‘The Money Captain,’ etc. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 


Story of Rome, The. By Norwood Young. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.44. 


Story of Sarah, The. By M. Louise Fors- 
land (M. Louise Foster). $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


Text-book of Astronomy, A. By George C. 
Comstock. Twentieth Century Text- 
books. $1.17; by mail, $1.34. 


Thirteen Colonies, The. By Helen Ainslee 

Smith, author of ‘‘The Colonies,’’ etc. 
‘‘The Story of the Nations.’”? Two vols. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.42, 
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Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Under the Red Cross. By David Henry 
Wright, A.B. 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Under Tops’ls and Tents. By Cyrus Town 
send Brady, author of ‘‘ For Love of Coun- 
try,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Up From Slavery. By Booker T. Washing- 
ton. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Warners, The. By Gertrude Potter Daniels- 
g° cents; by mail, $1.02. Paper, 33 cents; 
by mail, 38 cents. 


Way of a Man with a Maid, The. By Frances 
Gordon Fane. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Way of Belinda, The. By Francis Weston 
Carruth, author of ‘‘ Those Dale Girls.’’ 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Ways of the Service, The. By Frederick 
Palmer. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


What is Christianity? By Adolf Harnack. 
Theological Translation Library. Vol. 
XIV. $2.70; by mail, $2.91. 


Whist Catechism, A. Compiled by M. 
a’I, L. Third edition. 68 cents; by mail, 
74 cents. 


William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Walford 
Davis Greene, M. P. Heroes of the Na- 
tions. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Without a Warrant. By Hildegard Brooks. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22 


Wizard’s Knot, The. By William Barry, 
author of ‘‘ Arden Massiter,’’ etc. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 


Your Uncle Lew. By Charles Reginold 
Sherlock. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Zoraida. By William Le Quex, author of 
‘Guilty Bonds,’ etc. Stokes Library of 
Fiction. Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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BOOK NEWS FOR MAY 
Book News is printed this year on our 


No. 53 Half-Tone Super 


HICH PAPER is well made, has a pure, bright 

color, well-closed surface and high finish. It 

is not as cheap as many super calendered papers on the 

market, but is very low priced compared to other papers of 
similar quality. It is one of our 


GOOD PAPERS 


Among our “good papers” we include a number, 
each having distinctly superior quality for its class; all at 
prices very little higher than asked for ordinary sheets. 
Like some others of our good papers, we carry this No. 53 
Half-Tone Super in stock, in both white and natural, in 


the regular sizes and weights. 


Printed samples mailed to any address for the asking. 


A. G. ELLIOT & COMPANY 


Rose Glen Paper Mills #2 & #& #& # #& 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK RICHMOND, VA. 
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BOOK NEWS FOR MAY 


NEW SALADS 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer, is a book full of good things. The salad is 
recognized as an indispensable course to any dinner. In fact, for 
health reasons, it ought to be served in every family every day in 
the year. It is well, then, to have a pleasing variety at command, 
Here they are, in goodly quantity. Some Odd Salads, also, suitable 
for various occasions; some Ceylon Salads too. A great deal of 
pleasure for a little money. 

In salad-green cloth ; price, 50 cents. 


Bread and 
Bread-Making 


The reception accorded this book of Mrs. Rorer’s has been very flattering. And justly 
so. Itis on a popular subject, and supplies a want felt by every housewife, The 
recipes cover the ground of bread-making completely. In the list we find white wheat 
bread, whole-wheat bread, French and Graham bread, 19th Century, Golden Loaf; 
Swedish, etc. Then there are the Small Breads, such as Vienna Rolls, Pocket Book 
Rolls, Crumpets, Muffins, German Horns, Nuns’ Puffs, etc. A chapter on Second 
Cooking of Bread gives us Zwieback, Toasts, Pulled Bread, etc., followed by Quick 
Breads, Steamed Breads and Sweet Breads. It is illustrated with cuts in the beautiful 
three-color process. Bound in cloth; price, 50 cents. 

CANNING AND PRESERVING ) Reduced in price from 75 cents to 50 
HOME CANDY MAKING cents. Bound in cloth only. The only 
HOT WEATHER DISHES books on the subjects worth having: 
HOW TO USE A CHAFING DISH, with recipes for many popular dishes. 
A book necessary for every owner of a chafing dish. Cloth, 25 cents. 

QUICK SOUPS. New and enlarged edition. The addition of a large number 
of new and up-to-date soups renders this an indispensable book. ‘Cloth, 25 cents. 


NEW WAYS FOR OYSTERS Four popular books, containing the best 
COLONIAL RECIPES there is relating to their subjects All 
SANDWICHES, DAINTIES neatly bound in cloth, 25 cents each. 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS. AA simple method of recording the daily 
expenses of the family. Printed and ruled, and bound in boards. Price, 25 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


Arnold & Co., 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOK NEWS FOR MAY 
THE BEST SUMMER NOVELS 


The Century Series 


Of Copyrighted Fiction 

Tue Best Books 
Tue Best AUTHORS 
Retail Price, 50 Cents 


In ATTRACTIVE PAPER Covers 


Joan, the Curate By Florence Warden 
The Real Lady Hilda By B. M. Croker 
The Good Mrs. Hypocrite By “Rita” 
Captain Jackman By W. Clark Russell 
A Rogue’s Conscience By David Christie Murray 
A Man’s Undoing _ By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron 
A Splendid Sin By Grant Allen 
Hagar of the Pawn Shop By Fergus Hume 
On the Brink of a Chasm By L. T. Meade 
A Rational Marriage By Florence Marryat 
Terence By B. M. Croker 
The Greatest Gift By A. W. Marchmont 
In London’s Heart By Geo. R. Sims 
A Ward of the King By Katharine S. Macquoid 
A Rise in the World By Adeline Sergeant 
Comrades True By Annie Thomas 
The Plain Miss Cray By Florence Warden 
Vanity By “ Rita” 
The Ides of March By G. M. Robins 
Dearest By Mrs, Forrester 
The Mischief of Monica By L. B. Walford 
The Conquest of London — By Dorothea Gerard 
Daunay’s Tower By Adeline Sergeant 
A Traitor in London By Fergus Hume 
The Luck of a Lowland Laddie 

By May Crommelin 
No. 26. A State Secret By B. M. Croker 
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For sale by all booksellers o+ sent postpaid by 


F. M. BUCKLES & COMPANY, 0-11 East Sixteenth Street, N. Y. 
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Tenth Thousand 


Your Uncle Lew 


A NATURAL-BORN AMERICAN 


By CHARLES R. SHERLOCK 












Tes delightful story is laid in 
| Central New York, where Uncle 
Lew keeps a railroad restaurant, 
poses as the chief gourmet of 
the village, trades horses continually, 
and is the presiding genius of the 
informal club that meets nights at the 
principal hotel. 
Incidentally a story of the colossal 


fraud, 


The Cardiff Giant, 


is told, and the reason is given why it 
was not exposed publicly at the time. 

Some interesting incidents in the 
book are Uncle Lew’s trip to New York, 
in which he has a passage with a pro- 
fessional gambler, and an exciting horse 
race in which his entry, Crazy Jane, wins 
in a most unexpected and surprising 
manner. 

The romance of the book is fur- 
nished by Uncle Lew’s charming 
daughter, who believes her father—who is in reality an ex-gambler—to be the 
personification of all virtue and morality. 

‘* A story which has all the promise of that popularity which fell to the lots 
of ‘David Harum’ and ‘ Eben Holden.’ ’’—Syracuse Herald. 

‘‘The culminating incident, that of the great trotting race on the Fashion 
course at Brooklyn, is highly dramatic as well as entirely realistic. It is the best 
description of a horse race to be found in fiction.’’—2Buffalo Express. 
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‘“‘ BUT WHEN SHE CAME ALL ELSE IN THE 
WORLD TOOK SECOND PLACE.” 















With an attractive Frontispiece by B. WEST CLINEDINST. 


Size, 43% x 7% inches, cloth, $1.50 






FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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BOOKS AT LITTLE PRICES] 


WELL Bounp, WELL Mabe 


Lark Classics. 
Selected from Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture. Well printed from clear type, and 
artistically bound, with cover designed by 
Porter Garnett. Cloth, limp, 50 cents. Our 
Price, 15 cents 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Translated into English verse by Edward 
Fitzgerald ; comprising the first and fourth 
editions, with notes; and additional poems 
by Justin Huntley McCarthy, Porter Garnett 
and others. 
The Story of My Heart. 
biography. 
By Richard Jefferies, author of ‘‘ The Game- 
keeper at Home.”’ 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and Other 
Poems. 
By Eric Mackay. 
Laus Veneris, and Other Poems. 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne, with intro- 
duction by Howard V. Sutherland. 


My Auto- 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 


Barrack-Room Ballads, Recessional, and 


Other Poems. 
By Rudyard Kipling 


Love Sonnets of Proteus. 
By Wilfrid Scamen Blunt. 


A Short History of Art. 

By Francis H. Turner, B. A. Fully illus- 
trated, with numerous full-page plates and 
wood cuts, copies of the most famous 
paintings and sculptures. New edition, 
large 8vo., half bound, gilt top. Gives a 
clear and succinct account of the art of 
various nations, and carries his readers 
through the most famous art schools of the 
world, such as the Indian, Persian, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Italian, 
Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, French, and the 
English. Especially full on the art of the 
middle ages and the Renaissance, the illus- 
trations are most helpful to the art student. 
$3.25. Our Price, 50 cents 


At % To \&% THE PuBLISHED Prices 


Manual of Mythology. 

Greek and Roman, Norse and Old German, 
Hindoo and Egyptian Mythology. By Alex- 
ander S. Murray, with notes, revisions and 
additions by William H. Klapp, Headmaster, 
of the Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia. 
Two hundred illustrations and a complete 
index. Large 12mo., cloth, 465 pages. $1.25. 
Our Price, 50 cents 


The Age of Fable; or, 
Mythology. 
By Thomas Bulfinch, with notes, revisions 
and additions by William H. Klapp, Head- 
master of the Episcopal Academy, Philadel- 
phia. Two hundred illustrations and a 
complete index. Large t2mo., cloth, 448 
pages. $1.25. Our Price, 50 cents 


The Absent-Minded Beggar. 
By Rudyard Kipling. With decorative 
border. Printed on deckle edge paper, 
bound in paper cover. 25 cents. Our Price, 
5 cents 


Cuthbert Bede’s College Stories 
The Adventures of Mr. Verdaut Green. 
2 vols.; and Little Mr. Bouncer and Tales 
of College Life; 3 vols. in all. Illustrated 
by the author. §2.50. Our Price, $1.25 


Beauties of 


Love and Mirage ; 
or, The Waiting on an Island. An Out-of- 
Door Romance. 16mo., 75 cents. Our Price, 
10 cents 


Lawrence Oliphant. 
Memoir of the Life of Lawrence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his wife. By Mar- 
garet Oliphant W. Oliphant 2 vols. t2mo., 
Gilt top, $7.00. Our Price, 90 cents 
“In the earliest '70s Mr. Oliphant was re- 
garded asone of the most brilliant writers of 
his day. He possessed such social gifts that he 
was at one time within the circle of the King’s 
It is said that he might be met any 
Pall Mall, walking arm in arm 
His closing days were 
metaphysical 


Friends. 
afternoon in 
with a king ora prince. 
devoted to religious study aud 
research.”’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
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